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CAN A RELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHY BE SCIENTIFIC ? 


By 
N. OO. LOSSEKY 


Formerly Professor of Philosophy at the University of St Petersburg. 
Author of ‘The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge"’ ; ‘*A History of Russian Philosophy,” ete. 


A PHILOSOPHY concerned with religious problems is often said to be 
unscientific; this is the charge generally brought against the Russian 
philosophy. It seems, however, to be based upon the following fallacious 
argument, namely that nothing but sensations are given to us, that expe- 
rience in the short meaning of the term is restricted to external objects and 
that inner experience does not form a possible subject of scientific inquiry. 

Nevertheless, in addition to the outer experience we do have the inner—the 
observation of our own self, our feelings, desires, etc. Modern champions 
of “scientific” methods regard this experience as of no value for scientific 
knowledge, partly because feelings and desires cannot be measured and 
registered like, say, heat and other physical phenomena. In studying 
psychology they concentrate not upon psychical processes but upon their 
bodily expression; they thus arrive at a “‘ scientific objective psychology.” 

It is not only knowledge about realities that we need: we also need know- 
ledge about their value and about degrees of value; we want to know, for 
instance, whether more value attaches to pleasures of the palate or to spiritual 
activity. Thinkers who recognize only the poor contents of sensory 
experience say that experience gives us no knowledge about objective 
values and the degrees of value; hence, preference of one kind of reality 
to another is merely a matter of personal taste. This, forjinstance, is Bertrand 
Russell’s view. 

This type of theory results in the conception of a world that has no God 
in it, no soul, no life and no meaning. Our ideas as to what constitutes 
the essence of a worthy life and imparts value to it are said to be “ un- 
scientific.” All this naturally makes one wonder whether these conclusions 
are due to some mistake at the very root of the theory in question. The 
idea that external experience entirely consists of sense data is the outcome of 
the causal theory of perception. Perhaps it is a mistaken theory and should 
be replaced by another? This is what Henri Bergson thought. 

According to Bergson’s teaching, physiological processes in the brain, 
caused by the physical impact of external objects on our senses, are not the 
cause which generates the content of perception; they are merely a stimulus 
inciting our spiritual self to turn attention to the external object which 
impinges upon our body and may prove useful or harmful to us. Thus we 
directly observe an actual object in the external world and not a subjective 
image of it. Such direct contemplation of actual reality is intuition. The 
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conception of intuition implies that metaphysics, i.e. the science about the 
properties of things as they are apart from us and independently of us, is 
possible. Bergson did not work out a theory of knowledge. Having shown 
that metaphysics is possible, he devoted himself to that science. 

Russian philosophers took up the task of working out an intuitive theory 
of knowledge. It should be observed that partial intuitivism, i.e. the view 
that at any rate some cognitive processes are an immediate contemplation 
of reality, is to be found in Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and several medieval 
and modern philosophers. Russian thinkers seem to ke particularly 
attracted to this view. In Russia the best known form of partial intuitivism 
has been worked out by Vladimir Solovyov. He accepted the traditional 
view that sensory experience and conceptual thought consist solely of 
mental processes, but he added to them a third source of knowledge— 
the direct perception of the object’s reality, independent of us. 

I broke away from the traditional view more decisively. Fifty years ago 
I began working out an integral theory of intuitivism—the view, namely, 
that all cognitive activities are different varieties of the direct contemplation 
of various aspects of reality. This was how I arrived at the idea. I was 
keenly interested in science and was convinced that physics, astronomy and 
other sciences give us knowledge about the actual external world. At the 
same time I was inclined to empiricism and believed that we can only know 
objects immanent, i.e. present, in consciousness; and under the influence of 
Hume and of Kant I thought that everything immanent in consciousness 
was a subjective mental state. This led to the conclusion that the properties 
of the external world can in nowise be known to us, and I constantly 
reverted to the thought that the very existence of the external world could 
not be logically demonstrated. I remember how once, in the autumn of 
1898, I was cycling through the streets of St Petersburg; deeply plunged in 
reflections on the miserable plight of philosophy which cannot prove that 
the external world exists, I ran into a lorry. My bicycle was seriously 
damaged, I got off with some slight bruises, the lorry driver burst into a 
torrent of picturesque abuse—but the existence of the external world 
remained unproven ! 

I believe it was in the same autumn that S. A. Alexeyev (Askoldov) and 
I were driving along the Gorohovy Street in St Petersburg. It was a 
foggy day and everything was merged together in autumnal mist. I was 
engzossed in my usual reflections; “I know only that which is immanent 
in my consciousness; but only my own mental states are immanent in it; 
therefore I only know my own mental life.” I gazed at the street shrouded 
in the mist and suddenly the idea flashed into my mind “‘ everything is 
immanent in everything else.” I felt at once that the riddle was solved, that 
the idea, when worked out, would supply an answer to all the questions 
that tortured me. I turned to my friend and said the words aloud; I 
remember with what a puzzled expression he looked at me. Since then the 
conception of all-pervading cosmic unity became my leading idea. As I 
worked it out, I arrived at intuitivism in epistemology and at an organic 
world-conception in metaphysics. The theory of perception based upon 
this view may be called co-ordinational. 

Thoroughgoing intuitivism profoundly differs from epistemological 
theories that have been prevalent during the last three centuries. Believing 
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that inordinate independence is more likely to be due to thoughtlessness 
than to originality, 1 began a systematic search for theories akin to my own 
in post-Kantian philosophy. I have found many, and devoted to them a 
special chapter in my book The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge. Bergson’s 
name is not mentioned in it, because at that time I did not know his view. 
In the first edition of my book nothing is said of the part played by the 
excitation of the sense organs in perception. My friend Alexeyev (Askoldov) 
introduced me to Bergson’s doctrine, and in my subsequent works I made 
use of it. But of course I could not be satisfied with Bergson’s theory of 
knowledge because it is only partly intuitive. Bergson, like Kant, regards 
scientific knowledge, which I valued so greatly, as a construction of our 
intellect and not as a source of information about the actual properties of 
the world. 

All the questions of logic and epistemology had to be dealt with in the 
spirit of intuitivism; besides, it was necessary to work out a metaphysical 
doctrine which would account for the possibility of direct observation of the 
world by the knowing subject. This task was undertaken simultaneously 
by S. L. Frank in his Object of Knowledge and by me in The World as an 
Organic Whole. Subsequently, the subject was taken up by Prince E. 
Trubetskoy in his book. Metaphysical Presuppositions of Knowledge (1917) and 
by two of my pupils, D. V. Boldyrev, author of Knowledge and Existence, 
who perished with Kolchak at Irkutsk, and S. A. Levitsky, author of 
The Basis of an Organic World-conception. 

At the present time the theory of the direct perception of the external 
world is not confined to Russian intuitivists. In 1912 it made its appearance 
in the United States under the name of neo-realism, and before then was 
known in England as realism or critical realism. It is becoming more and 
more widespread in Catholic neo-scholasticism as “‘ immediate realism.” 
A gifted German philosopher, Max Scheler, familiar with Russian intui- 
tivism because my book was published in German in 1908, made an impor- 
tant contribution to the development of the intuitive theory. He worked 
out an intuitive theory of our knowledge of values. It is essential for our 
whole behaviour to have knowledge not only of existence but of its value as 
well, and of degrees of value. According to Scheler we have a special organ 
for apprehending values, namely feelings. Feelings are our subjective states 
which serve as a vesture to objective values as they enter our consciousness. 

Let us now ask the question, What does the term “ scientific” really 
mean? Scientific knowledge is based upon experience. Owing to his 
intimate connection with the whole world the knowing subject is able to 
observe directly any aspect of it. Hence, there are many species of expe- 
rience. Jn sensory experience we perceive material processes which are 
profoundly different from mental processes cognized by means of non- 
sensuous experience. Furthermore, the subject can observe not only real 
but also ideal being in the Platonic sense of the term, e.g. mathematical 
ideas of numbers and their relations. Religious experience gives knowledge 
of the Supra-cosmic principle, God. Values are directly given in experience 
which may be called axiological. The subtlest axiological data are contained 
in ethical, esthetic and religious experience. By means of all these pro- 
foundly different kinds of experience man comes to know the wealth and 
diversity of being. 


9* 
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The world has a hierarchical structure: over the lowest and simplest 
kingdoms of nature there arise the higher, more complex and valuable 
grades of reality. To be truly scientific we must not forcibly reduce the 
higher to the level of the lower, i.e. we must not interpret it in the terms 
of the lower; on the contrary, we must, on the basis of experience, i.e. 
of the object’s self-testimony, detect the original aspects of the higher 
level and express them in new conceptions. 

All philosophical knowledge and knowledge gained through special 
sciences is based upon experience. The highest form of experience is the 
religious, testifying to the being of God. God’s being and the world’s 
dependence upon him condition the world’s structure and purposiveness 
and the hierarchy of values in it. Hence it follows that the basic questions 
with regard to the world’s structure and development can ozly be solved if 
we proceed from above downwards, i.e. from God to the world. Religious 
philosophy provides therefore a truly scientific interpretation of the world. 

The false conception of the demands of science has a diametrically opposite 
character. Those who would be “ scientific ” strive to explain the world by 
advancing from the lower to the higher. They put at the basis of their 
theories the simplest and therefore the most widely prevalent facts relating 
to the lowest levels of being; besides, they generally suppose these facts 
to be more simple than they actually are. In trying to understand and 
explain the higher and more significant aspects of being by the lower, 
these alleged representatives of scientific thought say that they stand on 
the firm ground of experience. In truth, however, they betray at every 
step their distrust for experience—for the self-testimony of objects given in 
the finer forms of experience: they distrust the testimony of mental and 
spiritual life, of intellectual intuition (speculation), of axiological intuition 
and particularly of religious experience. Therefore very often instead of 
using analysis which brings to light the primary and further irreducible 
elements of the world, they try to interpret the reality before them as a 
synthesis of some other elements. Whenever knowledge is the result not 
of the analysis of the object given in experience but of the synthesis made by 
the observer, we have to do with the observer’s own ideas and not with 
objective truth. Thus, for instance, in studying altruistic behaviour of 
which not only human beings but even animals are capable, some positivists 
try to deduce it from the instinct of self-preservation. Utterly fantastic 
mental constructions are needed in order to derive from the instinct of 
self-preservation its very opposite—sacrifice of one’s own life for the sake 
of a fellow creature or for the values of truth, freedom, etc. 

I am far from asserting, of course, that those who follow the truly scien- 
tific method are never mistaken. Nor do I assert that representatives 
of pseudo-scientific thought never discover any truths. Their work is 
often of high scientific value, but their mistaken ideal sometimes leads them 
into error. 

The arguments put forward in the present article lead to the conclusion that 
a philosophy concerned with religious issues is scientific in the true sense of 
the term; but of course it is bound to contain many mistakes because 
philosophical problems present great difficulties. 
N. LOSSKY 


LOS ANGELES 





IS THERE A METAPHYSIC 
OF HISTORY ?° 


By 
EMILE DE GROOT 


M.A. 
Lecturer in Modern History, University of Durham 


THE recent revival of interest in the philosophy of history springs from a 
general feeling that the inability of men to solve their present problems is 
rooted in their failure to understand the historical process. This general 
feeling is itself the result of an almost fatalistic belief that if only such under- 
standing could be attained the major difficulties of humanity would be on the 
way to solution. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels first implanted this 
consolatory faith, which in its turn has inspired a typically paradoxical 
reaction: their method of defining a single principle as the determinant 
factor in history has been devoted to the end of proving them wrong. In 
their anxiety to contradict the Marxist interpretation of history, its oppo- 
nents have sanctioned, if not sanctified, the technique which was used to 
prove it. In England the most famous and authoritative of the new 
methodologists of history is Professor Toynbee; latterly Professor Butter- 
field has found a justly wide public for his reflections on history in general 
and his stout refusal to see a formal pattern or simple formula by which the 
past may be reduced to a series of parabole and the future consequently 
foretold. Formerly it has been thought (and sometimes said), by English 
historians in particular, that philosophizing about their work was none of 
their business; philosophers in this country have been almost equally 
contemptuous of applying the technique of epistemology to the study of 
history. This makes it all the more curious that Ranke, who was in so many 
ways the counterpart of Hegel in the historical field, should have become 
the acknowledged model ot most English historians during the last fifty 
years. 

Neither Hegel nor Ranke was blind to the dangers for the historian in 
abstract speculation about history, and both applied the logic of their 
idealism to historical interpretations of the most concrete kind. Hegel, 
indeed, openly admitted the weakness of contemporary German historio- 
graphy: “Instead of writing history, we are always beating our brains to 
discover how history ought to be written.”” Ranke, though unable in the 
last resort to divorce himself from the mystique and vocabulary of idealism, 
understood and expressed better than any historian of his time the heart 
of the matter that is history: the truth that history deals with the acquisi- 
tion, the use and the abuse of power. 

1 The substance of this article is developed from an address delivered in the University of 
Reading on February 11, 1952. 
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The position of a State in the world depends on the degree of independence 
it has attained. It is obliged, therefore, to organize all its internal resources for 
the purpose. of self-preservation. This is the supreme law of the State.... 
The world . . . has been parcelled out. To be somebody you have to rise by 
your own efforts. You must achieve genuine independence. Your rights will 
not be voluntarily ceded to you. You must fight for them.! 


Here is Ranke’s recognition of the basic theme. He reiterates it elsewhere 
in a context most relevant to the contemporary situation: 


International relations depend not on convenience but on actual power, and 
the prestige of a State will always correspond to the strength of its internal develop- 
ment. Any nation will feel sensitive not to find itself in its rightful position. 


Though he begs questions, Ranke raises in this analysis two clouds no bigger 
than a man’s hand which were in the course of the next hundred years 
to deluge the world. The internal development of Russia has accentuated 
the determination to expand which has played an increasingly important 
part in Russian history since the time of Peter the Great, and which to-day 
dominates all political considerations; moreover there is a strong historical 
link between Russian development and the prolonged efforts of the Germans 
to achieve the position proper to their own view of their material and psy- 
chological deserts. 

The modern devotees of historical theory confine their attentions more 
to the examination of methods than to speculation about the content of 
their subject. The most plausible of them, it is true, induce in their 
readers curiosity about both these fields; but it is in the work of Professor 
Toynbee that contemporary historiography finds the most stimulating and 
the most serious challenge. On this score alone there is cause for gratitude. 
Whatever may be the truth about the “ cyclic” interpretation of history, 
Professor Toynbee has rescued discussion of it from the abysmal level set 
by Spengler; though it may legitimately be doubted whether he originally 
intended to raise this particular issue at all. Yet it was, perhaps, inevitable, 
given the matter and technique of his Study of History, that he should do so. 
The immediately relevant point is that alongside it he raises the far more 
interesting and exacting problem of the real nature of the historian’s 
subject matter and his purpose in studying it. Professor Toynbee’s greatest 
service to historical studies is surely that every historian is now obliged 
sooner or later to ask of his material the simple (and therefore so easily 
neglected) question: What is this about? If he answers this question by 
deciding that Professor Toynbee is right, and that the hitherto most com- 
monly accepted units of study are inadequate, the historian is driven to 
two admissions: first, that he is rare among the confraternity to-day who 
has a tithe of the learning (possessed by Professor Toynbee) necessary for 
the study of the unit laid down in A Study of History as the minimum and 
there defined as a “ civilization”; second, that by acknowledging the 
** civilization ” as the smallest entity comprising all the material for creative 
historical interpretation he has moved a considerable distance towards the 
position of those (whether they include Professor Toynbee or not) who 
claim to see a pattern or a series of patterns in history. 


1 This and subsequent translations from Ranke are taken from Leopold Ranke: The Formative 
Years (London, 1950) by Theodore von Laue. 
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In this connection it is not without interest to note that Collingwood’s 
criticism of Professor Toynbee has lately been repeated in a very different 
context by Professor Butterfield. Collingwood observed that the isolation 
of one “ civilization” from another in an historical system denying all 
possibility of mutual modification by direct contact 


is the primary characteristic of the world of nature and distinguishes that world 
from the world of mind, where individuality consists not of separateness from 
environment but of the power to absorb environment into itself. It is therefore 
not what individuality means in history so far as the world of history is a world 
of mind. 


Professor Butterfield traces in the career of Hitler the thread of a similar 
historical misconception: Hitler’s ruthlessness, he suggests, was inspired 
by his preoccupation with the primacy of biological over all other human 
considerations, with “‘ man-in-nature ” as against “‘ man-in-history.” This 
“inhuman principle ” impelled the policies which have brought Germany 
and the world to their present predicament. Both these comments on the 
“ organic ” view of human communities and affairs recall, ironically enough, 
Engels’s gibe in his “ Introduction to Dialectics of Nature”: 


Darwin did not know what a bitter satire he wrote on mankind, and especially 
on his countrymen, when he showed that free competition, the struggle for exis- 
tence, which the economists celebrate as the highest historical achievement, is the 
normal state of the animal kingdom. 


Professor Butterfield, warning against the dangers of such transference of 
the outlook of the natural scientist to the humane substance of history, 
observes aptly, ‘‘ this attitude . . . is liable to be the facile heresy of the 
self-educated in a scientific age.” 

Does history, in effect, move in cycles which can be compared in any way 
with the apparently recurrent patterns observable in nature? Its very 
essence would seem sufficient ground for doubting such a diagnosis. It 
is far more likely that men are deceived by the constant elements playing 
within the historical framework into the belief that they see repetitions of 
situations where there are in reality only variations on a finite human 
theme. The raw material of history is humanity enclosed in time and space; 
such a situation has its limits, though they may be as wide as those open to 
Huxley’s monkey at his typewriter. The essential and infinitely fascinating 
quality of human nature is its perennial failure to realize its own potentiali- 
ties, and it is surely this quality that renders to the superficial eye the illusion 
that history is repetitive. Men are corrupt. They are wicked because 
they choose to be so. This is the converse of John of Ruysdael’s simple 
dictum that everyone can be just as holy as he wants to be, and both the 
dictum and the converse reveal the truth about history. The goodness, 
wisdom and nobility of individuals are in perpetual combat against the dead 
weight of evil at the heart of the whole race; and psychology reinforces the 
theologians in their contention that this is irremovable by the unaided 
exertions of either the human will or the influence of social environment. 
Certainly the study of history supports this view with an embarrassing 
richness of examples. 

The fitful and sporadic manner in which history produces men to inspire 
movements and perform actions which unveil fresh vistas before humanity 
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is itself illustrative of the vitality in the world that keeps the springs of 
action and of hope in being. There is never a time of complete despair, 
nor a moment when there is an absolute break in the working of good 
through men. The image of hope which exists deeply buried in the human 
mind is one of the sources of its faith in the recurrent pattern of history; 
so is the perversion of that image which lures the hopeless into their secular 
jeremiads. Karl Marx perceived the incursion of this unconscious and mis- 
understood hope into history: 


Hegel remarks somewhere that all facts and personages of great importance 
in world history occur, as it were, twice. He forgot to add: the first time as 
tragedy, the second as farce. 


Marx’s bitter comment on Louis Napoleon Bonaparte contains a meaning 
beyond the glib satire that dictated it. For it raises the question whether 
history repeats itself spontaneously, or whether, when it seems to do so, 
men in fact try to make it. As no two individuals are the same, though 
sharing so many similarities, so it is with historical situations. Changing 
circumstances and environment, indeed, make historical recessivism less 
possible than human, as Hegel himself was quick to see: 


Rulers, Statesmen, Nations, are wont to be emphatically commended to the 
teaching which experience offers in history. But what experience and history 
teach is this,—that peoples and governments never have learned anything from 
history, or acted on principles deduced from it. Each period is involved in such 
peculiar circumstances, exhibits a condition of things so strictly idiosyncratic, 
that its conduct must be regulated by considerations connected with itself, and 
itself alone. Amid the pressure of great events, a general principle gives no help. 


This does not preclude, of course, the emergence of a familiar problem in 
a new context, nor the general application of principles to particular and 
varying cases. It does make absurd the natural tendency of men to turn 
backwards in looking for the solution of their difficulties. History is far 
more reliable in the furnishing of explanations than of panaceas. 

There are some respects, nevertheless, in which history provides instances 
and precedents worth fresh attention. Valuable judgements have often 
been neglected: or irresponsibly rejected, especially when they have been 
related to phenomena which did not appear immediate to contemporaries. 
Bismarck’s greatness derived from his acute perception of essentials: he 
diagnosed, for example, that Germany in his time needed a short period of 
swift violence followed by a long and widespread peace. To secure this he 
became a profound student of the European problems of the late nine- 
teenth century, and at least two of his interpretations of them are worth 
reviewing in the world that has ¢merged from the formative influences of 
the Bismarckian era. 


Slavism turned revolutionary [revo/utionierte], with or without a Russian Emperor 
at its head, will be the permanent ally of republican elements, not only in France 
but in Italy, Spain and perhaps even England as well, 


he wrote in 1880; and if it be understood that by “‘ republican ” Bismarck 
meant socially subversive groups and doctrines, it becomes clear that he 
had arrived at an appreciation of the tendencies of his age ignored by his 
contemporaries and only made plain to historians by the events of the last 
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thirty years. For it is only comparatively lately that the close link between 
democratic, and even revolutionary, movements and nationalism has 
revealed itself beneath the rhetorical and tactical appeals to the universal 
brotherhood of man made by such movements as part of their attempt to 
replace the vertical divisions of nationality by the horizontal barriers of 
class distinction. The Slavonic movements of the nineteenth century, 
whether narrowly Slavophil or ambitiously Panslav, have been resuscitated 
to form one of the most effective instruments in the ideological warfare 
waged from the “‘ Fatherland of the workers.” In combination with ideo- 
logical propaganda, “ revolutionized Slavism ”’ has been able to transcend 
the doubts and fears which proved obstacles to the expansionist policies of 
Tsarist Russia, and not only to sweep the Balkan peoples before it, but 
to embrace the Poles, a feat never even attempted by its nineteenth century 
protagonists. 

Bismarck’s second prophetic perception bears on the unrepentant state 
of the so-called “‘ family of nations,” each member of which prefers its 
sovereign status to the possibility of an international form of organization. 
This preference is to be regarded rather sympathetically than otherwise in 
view of the real condition of international relations and the present stage 
reached by humanity; but it has led to a situation similar to that of the 
German Confederation of 1815-66, in which it has twice been possible to 
mistake a gathering of diplomatic representatives for a homogeneous entity. 
The effort to rectify this error has been more quickly made since the struc- 
ture of the United Nations has revealed its political weaknesses than it was 
during the period when the League of Nations still nourished false hopes. 
It is an effort that reflects exactly what has been called Bismarck’s faith 
** not in the vague concert of many, but in the close union of a few Powers.’ 
It is, furthermore, an implicit recognition of the facts of history, which are 
also the facts of international life, an acknowledgement of the truth seen by 
Bismarck when he exploited German idealism to conquer Germany for 
Prussia. This truth is simply that, while the struggle for the triumph of 
ideas is real enough, their successful propagation requires the pursuit of 
power. In private life men of principle rely upon persuasion to achieve 
their ends; the only certain method of conviction in the political and inter- 
national fields, however, is persuasion in its more sombre forms: the 
exercise of power or the threat of force. “In foreign policy,” Bismarck 
once informed Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ not feelings but interest and reciprocity 
are our guide. We only do kindnesses without return in private life.” 
Thus, however unalloyed passion for principles may seem in individuals, 
on the historical plane ideas and power interact. 

The interaction of ideas and power is, in fact, the leading theme of the 
history of the western world for the last 400 years. Among statesmen of 
the nineteenth century there was no more consistent or sincere idealist than 
Gladstone. Though he never forgot that his successes were largely due to 
his position as a political leader of the most powerful nation in the world, 
he was touchingly inclined to attribute more absolute cogency to his ideals 
than was warranted by the facts. 

This has always been the ideal of my life in Foreign Policy: the working of the 
European Concert for purposes of justice, peace and liberty, with efficiency and 
success, 
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he wrote to his wife when the Sultan of Turkey had been forced by a naval 
demonstration of the Powers to fulfil the terms of the Treaty of Berlin by 
ceding Dulcigno to Montenegro. His political opponents saw more clearly 
that strength alone made it possible for Great Britain to exact justice, and 
that the idealism which, like that of Clarendon, Gladstone’s Foreign Secre- 
tary from 1868 to 1870, strove for disarmament, was abandoning the one 
advantage that placed her on the side of the angels in a world just coming 
to appreciate the secrets of the sources and the potentialities of national 
power. Within a fortnight of the outbreak of war between France and the 
North German Confederation, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, a former pro- 
fessional diplomat, voiced his doubts in the House of Commons: 


Since we have heard so much of military and naval armaments being super- 
seded by international obligations—since we have been told that war was to be 
done away with by philanthropic understandings—we have witnessed a more 
utter disregard for international obligations, more sudden, reckless and unjust 
wars than were ever introduced in any former period. 


But enthusiasm can show an even darker face. ‘The human mind, blind to 
the dangers of fanaticism, is only too often inflamed to use violence in the 
name of some sacred cause. At such junctures, when men are committed 
to a crusade for a cause symbolizing to them the righteousness for which 
they will make any sacrifice—even their own honour and the righteousness 
of others,—there arises a Richelieu, a Napoleon or a Bismarck to take 
advantage of the intoxicated enthusiasm of less sceptical intelligences by 
exploiting it for the construction of political systems dedicated only to 
the accumulation of power. This pattern, of behaviour, not of situation, 
may be seen again to-day, when an ideological theory combines with pas- 
sionate aspirations towards a just society to forge powerful weapons in a 
war of power politics. 

Professor Butterfield has already emphasized the evils brought about by 
the infusion of moral elements into the relations of states, and has referred 
to the largely successful endeavour made in the eighteenth century to avoid 
their consequences by “‘ scientific reflection ” on history and politics which 
resulted in a conscious attempt to limit the scope and violence of political 
and international relations. Historians have remarked in the past upon the 
potent effects of idealism on political behaviour, and it is possible to see 
that such phenomena repeat themselves in the constant field of activity 
offered to them by human infirmities. ‘ In the periods of the religious wars 
the true country of the devotee was usually the country of his religion, and 
not the country of his birth,” wrote Lecky nearly sixty years ago; and he 
depicted a situation into which the demand of human nature for a universal 
faith has once more driven men in the modern world. The French Revolu- 
tion produced identical results. The nirieteenth century, on the other hand, 
was an interlude in which universal appeals to moral principles were heard 
but faintly; in this period nationalism in its first stage tended towards the 
disintegration of European society, especially in the south-east. But the 
lapse was short, for in the last fifty years nationalism itself has arrived at the 
logical conclusion which impels it to the imposition of its missionary aims 
on others. This is a distasteful development. Doctrines of racial superiority 
and its assertion through violence and, if necessary, genocide are only the 
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crude culmination of the attitude which accepts uncritically the virtue of 
one particular “‘ way of life’ or complacently asserts the overriding claims 
of one special national heritage. 

Lord Acton’s study of the early modern period convinced him of the 
sins of the powerful and the temptations of power. The events of the last 
200 years have placed power in the possession of wider and larger groups 
than ever before. The inevitable result is that error has been made more 
likely and more disastrous. This is the significance of Professor Butter- 
field’s remark that ‘‘ what history does is . . . to uncover man’s universal 
sin.” It is perhaps one of the inconveniences of democracy that it provides 
no whipping boy; there is no ruling class upon whose ignorance and short- 
comings the evils of war and poverty can be directly blamed. In theory 
at least all are now responsible, and upon all is laid the unwelcome obliga- 
tion of learning not only the extent of their responsibility but the nature of 
the affairs over whose control they take so much verbal pride to themselves. 
For this reason, if no other, those who rightly congratulate themselves on 
their emergence from the illiteracy of former ages should, if they wish to 
save the future, make it a point of honour to raise themselves to political 
literacy—at least to the extent of being able to read the writing on the wall. 
By the same token, an understanding of the principles upon which the 
study of history is based is an essential part of the equipment demanded by 
what Professor Toynbee would term the challenge of this age and 
civilization. 

However much misunderstanding of the nature of history is due to false 
readings of those who during the last thirty years have tried to systematize 
historical studies, still more results from the failure of so many contempor- 
ary historians to strike what Gibbon called ‘‘ the middle tone between a 
dull chronicle and a rhetorical declamation.” The effort to follow the 
example of Ranke has brought British historiography to a stage where it is 
virtually without interest to any but the technically trained reader, though 
it is true that there are some honourable exceptions among historians and 
that there is discernible the beginning of a healthy reaction towards the 
concept of history as a subject of general concern. What is most remarkable 
is that Ranke has been accepted only as a master of technique; his idealism 
has either passed unnoticed or been rejected. Yet it has already been sug- 
gested that he stands level with Hegel as the apostle of the idealistic inter- 
pretation of history. Indeed, living in the age and the intellectual atmo- 
sphere in which he did, it would have been impossible for him to accept his 
own historical conclusions had he not been able to temper them with 
idealism. ‘This is made doubly true by the fact that he lived to see the 
triumph of that‘ higher criticism ” which Hegel condemned in its historical 
manifestation as 


putting subjective fancies in the place of historical data; fancies whose meric 
is measured by their boldness, that is, the scantiness of the particulars on which 
they are based, and the peremptoriness with which they contravene the best 
established facts of history. 


Ranke, maturing in the halcyon days of German idealism, working through 
the years which flooded old-fashioned Lutheran faith with the disconcerting 
light of the “‘ higher criticism,” was bound to intersperse his statement of 
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the primacy of the fact of power in history with assurances, directed as much 
to himself as to others, of the guiding presence there of the Hegelian 
** World-Spirit ” or “‘ Mind ” or “‘ the Idea”: 

It is infinitely false to see in the wars of historical powers only the play of 
brutal force. No state ever existed without a spiritual foundation and a spiritual 
meaning. In power itself lies a spiritual essence, an original genius, with a life 
of its own, fulfilling its more or less unique function and forming its own sphere 
of influence. 


The same conviction of the existence of transcendent purpose in human 
institutions infused an optimism into Ranke’s judgements which led him 
to a statement of special interest in the aftermath of two world wars: 


It is not always recognized that the European order of things differs from others 
that have appeared in the course of world history by virtue of its legal, even 
juridical nature. It is true that world agitations now and again destroy this 
system of law and order. But after they have subsided, it is reconstituted, and all 
exertions aim only at perfecting it once more. 


Hegel died in 1831, Ranke in 1886. Since then German idealism has been 
convicted with the verdict fe/o de se; and the natural scepticism consequent 
upon the inevitable disappointment of boundless faith in human nature has 
given birth to a school of historians trained (though perhaps unconsciously) 
in materialistic interpretation and in contempt of all ideals save that of 
technical perfection. In this respect it may be said of them, with Newman 
on the Utilitarians, that they aimed low but they reached their goal; but 
if history is to continue to make sense it must go forward from technical 
perfection. Like good social conditions, technical perfection marks the 
terminus a quo of the journey, and in the same way it is nearly always mistaken 
for the serminus ad quem. However inadequately they may approach the 
ideal of history as “ the record of what really happened,” historians must 
persist in aiming at it. But they must also make their work coherent, and 
here they face an impossible task unless they are prepared to recognize 
the need for some revaluation of history itself; and it is unlikely that this 
will result in the acceptance of easy consolation in the form of cyclic theories. 

The lesson of history is often left unlearned just because it is unpalatable. 
It is the lesson taught by all humane studies: that human nature is imperfect 
and remains so; that human weaknesses continue much the same in diverse 
circumstances; that all human activities centre round the struggle for 
power. In that struggle the advocacy of reason and moderation is allowed 
to prevail only so long as it provides justification; when it counsels restraint 
it is discarded. Faith in human nature, “‘ that recent heresy,”’ has for 
corollary faith in government as an instrument for good. ‘The study of 
history inclines rather to the conclusion that the early Christians were right 
who saw in government a visitation on men for their sinfulness and a 
necessary evil of which it might be said with Professor Butterfield that it is 
“better at least than sheer ungovernable anarchy.” ‘The view of the late 
Karl Mannheim that government is essentially negative in function, existing 
not to do good, but to prevent evils, seems to be confirmed by history, 
which only too often appears to fill exactly Gibbon’s definition that it is the 
record of the crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind. 

If this is indeed the case, and if history is only to be seen as “‘ the slaughter- 
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house at which the happiness of peoples, the wisdom of States, and the 
virtue of individuals have been victimized,” it would be mere pretentious- 
ness to claim that there is a metaphysic of history. The idealists consoled 
themselves with the reflection that the ‘‘ World Spirit ” worked irresistibly 
through and in spite of the imperfections of men. With all their vices and 
self-seeking, the “‘ world heroes ”’ carried the race forward through their 
labour of realizing a new vision of society, though they themselves might 
not have been fully conscious of the significance of their mission. This 
conception and the terminology in which it was expressed sprang from two 
curious sources: first, the reluctance of the nineteenth century to accept 
either the content or the language of traditional Christianity; and, second, 
an instinctive adherence to Luther’s interpretation of the Augustinian 
doctrine of grace as irresistible. In the light of the history of the past 
200 years as it now appears, comfort of this kind rings as false as statements 
of faith in human nature. Political, like philosophical idealism is discredited 
as irrelevant, and none too soon. History remains as the final, the authorita- 
tive comment on the unchanging problems and ‘the perennially unrealized 
potentialities of the human race. As such it offers a warning and a chal- 
lenge; but it refuses to take the shape of the most Protean moulds that the 


methodologists can devise. 
EMILE DE GROOT 
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‘i I 
Ir is my purpose to try to answer the question: what is the relation of 
Marxism to religion, and more particularly to Christianity? To many 
people the question is exceedingly important, and even to those who are not 
especially religious or Marxist, it is one worth exploring. 

As to the hostility of Communists to all religions there can be no doubt 
and, since Communism is primarily of the western world, that hostility has 
mainly been directed towards Christianity. The anti-religious tradition 
began with Marx and Engels and has been faithfully carried on by all 
Communist leaders as well as by the rank and file. To some extent it is 
merely an anti-clerical and anti-church polemic, based on the accusation 
that the churches have usually been on the side of the ruling class. We may 
sympathize with the anti-clerical protest while perhaps regretting that the 
baby should have been thrown out with the dirty bath-water. 

But this is hardly to scratch the surface of the question, since Marx and 
his followers have gone much further than to censure the churches for their 
class alignment. Marx himself had shed his religious beliefs while he was 
still a student and long before he had formulated his social philosophy. He 
regarded all religion as “the opium of the people,” and at an early age 
enunciated the propositions that “‘ the criticism of religion is the beginning 
of all criticism,” and ‘‘ man makes religion, religion does not make man.” 
Even this does not altogether dispose of our question, because an atheist 
may well propound scientific or social theories to which true believers may 
subscribe. A more searching query is therefore: is the Marxist philo- 
sophy essentially irreconcilable with religion? Or simply, can a man be a 
Communist and a Christian at the same time? 

Consider first of all the Marxist theory of the origin of religion, formulated 
most clearly by Engels and repeated by Lenin. It is a theory of religion in 
general, since there is no special account of Christianity in Marxism, The 
view, quite briefly, is that religion arose as a means of placating the mys- 
terious and hostile forces of nature. ‘‘ The first gods arose through the 
personification of the natural forces of nature,” i.e. religion originated in 
fear, and was at first a form of animism, a kind of pre-scientific account of 
natural phenomena. As man came to understand nature, and brought 
natural forces under control, religion has been continued as a means of 
placating the equally mysterious and harmful social forces. A modern 
Marxist suggests that the belief in immortality is also a social problem, 
originating in insecurity, which will meappess as man controls nature and 
lives in harmony with his fellows. 
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We must remember that all theories about the origin of primitive religions 
are little more than speculation. A more important criticism is that to 
place the origin of religion in fear of nature is on the whole contradictory 
to Marx’s main theory that all the elements in the superstructure of society, 
religion included, are determined by the modes or methods of production. 
In any case, the objections to this strict determinate relationship make it 
untenable. A religion may continue regardless of how the modes of pro- 
duction change, so that Christianity has thus flourished in all three of the 
Marxist historical categories of slavery, feudalism and capitalism, while 
alternatively, under any given method of production many religions may 
be found, as in the Roman Empire or the United States. 

Further, to explain the continuation of religion by the need to placate 
social forces is not altogether consistent with the account of religion as a 
rationalization of ruling class interest. Christianity began not in a ruling 
class but among the poor and lowly, and was probably taken most seriously 
when it was chiefly confined to them, as it was for the first few hundred 
years of its history. 

The Marxist theory of religion (like Marxist moral theory) is in fact neither 
fully thought out nor consistent, so that little purpose would be served by 
criticizing it in detail. The essence of the Marxist attack upon religion and 
morality was that they seemed to justify the existing social and economic 
order. As Marx put it: 


The social principles of Christianity transfer the reparation of all infamies to 
the realm of heaven and thus justify the perpetuation of these infamies on earth. 


Religion, to the Marxist, is thus a refuge for the ignorant and the weak, 


a method of escape from reality, a promise of “‘ pie in the sky.” The ruling 
class throughout history merely uses religion to safeguard its privileged 
position. The priests know which side their bread is buttered, and 
throw the halo of sanctity around class privileges, preach submission to 
one’s betters and contentment with one’s humble lot, and, since the exploited 
are foolish enough to believe them, the churches become a preferable and 
less expensive method of keeping the proletariat in order than a police 
force. The Bible is used, in Kingsley’s phrase, as ‘‘a constable’s hand- 
book.” 

History indeed gives us examples of this kind of behaviour (after all, 
churchmen like everyone else are not above opportunism) and of the 
quieting social effect of religion. Methodism in the eighteenth century, 
like the Salvation Army in this century, no doubt did siphon off much 
social unrest. With this in mind, Cobbett called Methodists “‘ the bitterest 
foes of freedom in England.” But the whole view is cne-sided. To take 
only one example on the other side: non-conformity in England contributed 
greatly to trade unionism, co-operatives, Chartism and working-class 
education, as did Christian Socialism within the Anglican fold. An interest- 
ing by-product of this may be observed in England: the association of 
religion with working-class movements prevented working-class hostility 
to religion, and was (and is) an obstacle to the spread of Marxism in the 
Labour Party. 

Although in general Marx ignored the long tradition of social criticism 
within church and sect, he made an incidental reference thereto of some 
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interest. He did admit that small sects might occasionally oppose the 
existing order and genuinely try to revive the ancient notions of real brother- 
hood. The point is not reconcilable with his main theory and seems as 
though it might open the door to an admission that religion, in itself, need 
not be opium. It is also not clear from Marx’s account of religion whether 
a different kind of economic organization, based say on public ownership, 
might not in the future throw up a religion of its own, rooted in other soil 
than economic insecurity and class rule, and of value in the same way that 
classless morality would then be ‘ ‘ good. ” 


II 


Marxists believe that their social theory rests upon the philosophic 
foundation of dialectical materialism. We may then ask: Is dialectical 
materialism incompatible with religion? Now all varieties of materialism 
and philosophic idealism are essentially nothing more than descriptions of 
the physical universe. For that reason, as Susan Stebbing said, they are 
equally foolish when extended into philosophies to cover all of life. In so 
far as they go beyond physical description—and they usually do—they 
must rest upon philosophic arguments and ultimately upon assumptions 
which are unverifiable. The assumptions (and denials) of all materialist 
philosophies normally have no room in them for a spiritual view of the 
universe, and this is also true of dialectical materialism. On the other hand, 
Marx himself, with some inconsistency, often made allowance for the free 
play of mind. If Marxist materialism is regarded as realism and nothing 
more, then strictly speaking this, if taken with Marx’s dualism, might 
allow room for the active mind, or “ spirit.” But the point is theoretical 
only and Marxists do not allow the spiritual to slip in through that crack. 
To the orthodox Marxist religion is not only a reactionary ideology, but all 
religious presuppositions are nonsense. He is constrained to believe that 
there are only two possible philosophies, idealism and materialism, and that 
they are opposed and that materialism is fundamentally anti-religious. As 
he sees it, dialectical materialism has no room for the supernatural; and 
it is impossible to see how such a view could be made compatible with 
most religious outlooks,—certainly not with Christianity. 

The same conclusion emerges if we examine the Marxist attitude towards 
science. Marx and Engels apparently thought that science had made God 
unnecessary. As Engels put it: ‘‘In the evolutionary conception of the 
universe, there is absolutely no room for either a creator or a ruler.” 
Modern Russia, as Edouard Herriot said, “ has bestowed on science all 
the authority of which it deprived religion,” and religion is regarded as an 
enemy of science as well as of dialectical materialism. The Russian attitude 
expresses a faith in the ability of science and technology to raise production 
and the standard of living. But whether based on science or on dialectical 
materialism, the Russians take their philosophy to be fundamentally and 
totally an va a of all religion. Hence the strong Soviet campaigns against 

* religiosity ” or “‘ religious prejudices ” in schools and elsewhere, although 
they sans eg try not to humiliate and antagonise religious supporters 
of the régime. A similar conclusion, of the incompatibility of religion and 
Marxism, would follow if we made an examination of the Marxist doctrine 
of truth and morals as class-determined. 
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One may, however separate, the Marxist social theory from dialectical 
materialism or from the faith in science, and be a Marxist of sorts. Only 
by making this kind of distinction is it possible to explain how some 
western Christians can accept both the Marxist social analysis and Christian 
doctrines. 

What of the social theory itself, the historial materialism, is this incom- 
patible with Christianity? Marx’s main point here is his law of dialectical 
economic necessity by which history moves ineluctably towards the revolu- 
tion. We may ignore for the moment the precise mechanism of this 
process, the sharpening of class conflict, etc. Does this law of necessity 
deny the Christian doctrine of man’s free will? It seems to me that it does, 
for the Marxist holds that there is really nothing which man can do about 
the inevitable movement of events except to help it along slightly. The 
Christian must surely hold that the future is open and indeterminate for 
two reasons: because it could be whatever man chooses to make it, and 
because there is no telling at what point God may intervene. On the other 
hand the Christian could subscribe to a kind of statistical law of probability 
which made man in the mass predictable but which allowed that individuals 
could make a free choice, and that some of them do. It is no denial of free 
will, for example, to be able to predict the number of murders in the United 
States in any one year with a high degree of accuracy. But statistical 
probability is not Marxism. 

The main conclusion thus stands: both dialectical materialism and the 
Marxist social theories, or “‘ iron laws ” of history, are at variance with the 
basic beliefs of Christianity, or indeed with any spiritual view of the Uni- 
verse. If Marxism is toned down, and regarded only as a set of partial and 


sometimes enlightening truths, then of course it is perfectly reconcilable 
with Christianity. But that is another matter, and again such a residue of 
useful truths could scarcely be called Marxism. 


Ill 


The goal of the classless society towards which the Marxist believes that 
history is moving is not in itself something of which most religions need 
disapprove. Christianity could certainly adapt itself to a classless society 
founded on public ownership, possibly more wholeheartedly and with a 
less uneasy conscience than it has adapted itself to other economic arrange- 
ments throughout history. There are in Marxism, however, some implica- 
tions on this point which the Christian must reject. He must deplore the 
optimism which sees so easy and Utopian a solution of man’s problem, he 
must protest that nothing so simple as a change from private to public 
ownership will transform man from a sinner to a saint. Public owner- 
ship is not the same as Divine Grace. The classless society may be good, 
but the Christian will not mistake it for the kingdom of heaven. He will 
see that not only must it fail to solve many of the problems of man’s rela- 
tionship to man (especially all those outside of working relationships), 
but also that it has nothing to say on something even more important: 
man’s relationship to God. The Christian objections on the whole introduce 
a tonic air of realism into the fanaticism which sees the classless society as 
the be-all and the end-all of present efforts. Nevertheless many Christians 
are not neutral, but feel obliged to work for a better social order, so that 
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Communist and Christian are, or could be, in agreement about social ends 
while differing widely on the meaning of those ends, and still more on the 
means to attain them. 

At this point a few subsidiary questions should be noted; the first con- 
cerns violence. Marx did not idealize violence as such; his error may be 
called rather an error of judgement. Believing that the bourgeoisie would 
not yield their class position without armed resistance, he naturally believed 
also that overthrow by violence would be necessary, and this is now a 
prime article of the Communist creed. The Christian will deplore the use of 
violence, but still he must make up his mind as to where he will stand 
should violent revolution or counter-revolution break out, just as he has 
always had to decide what his position on war should be. No church 
takes the perfectionist view of the Quaker and the absolute pacifist, and 
condemns all war as wrong. The theologian is quite familiar with the 
doctrine of the just war, although the usefulness of this medizxval doctrine 
in the modern world may be doubted. It is not then on the use of violence, 
per se, that the Christian and the Communist part company, but rather on 
the advocacy of violence and the preaching of its necessity. This con- 
sideration led J. Middleton Murry to argue that violence was the only 
issue between Christianity and Communism. Should the violence of civil 
war ever break out, the Christian and the Communist may chance to be on 
the same side (as they were in World War II), but whereas to the Communist 
his side will appear entirely and absolutely right, the Christian will always 
regard his choice as the lesser of two evils in an imperfect world, and will 
always cherish a real concern for his opponents and be ready to forgive 
them. He will not see them as class types but as individuals with immortal 
souls. And where social changes are at all feasible by peaceful, consti- 
tutional methods the Christian will reject the use of violence as an unnecessary 
evil. 

Similar conclusions apply to the Marxist doctrine of class struggle. Class 
hatred ought, strictly speaking, to have no place in a hypothesis as scientific 
as Marxism pretends to be. The capitalist is as much a creature of the under- 
lying economic forces as the proletarian, exploitation is the nature of 
capitalism, and praise and blame are out of place. We do not call cats 
immoral because they prey on mice. This is all very well in the abstract, 
but in practice Communists invariably pass harsh moral judgements upon 
the motives and behaviour of capitalists, and actively foment class hatred 
as an integral part of class warfare. Without ignoring the reality of class 
conflict—one of many group conflicts in society—the Christian will take 
care not to encourage hatred, even class hatred. More in sorrow than in 
anger will he play his part in the struggle for social justice. No doubt 
this is a difficult ideal, and the Christian does not always succeed in living 
up to it, but it ought not to discourage him because he is for ever carrying 
on within his own breast a struggle of equal difficulty against his own 
sinful desires. Even in his opposition to Communism, the Christian will 
also take care not to foster hatred of Communists as persons. 

One often hears it stated that Communism is a Christian heresy. An 
examination of what this may mean should throw further light on our main 
question whether a Christian can be a Communist. Marxism, like Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, is firmly grounded in history, in time and place, and 
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not in the eternal and changeless world of Platonic Forms. The Marxist 
view of history thus unquestionably bears a likeness to a Christian view of 
the age-old struggle of good and evil, with God’s purpose working itself 
out. 

But the resemblance is superficial, and from the Christian standpoint 
there are several objections to the Marxist view of history: (a) It is hard to 
see how economic forces, working themselves out even when man is un- 
aware of them, could be identified with the will of God. There is no reason, 
for instance, why the Christian should not on occasion set himself against 
a social trend or a so-called historical “‘ necessity ” if it seems to him morally 
wrong. () The Kingdom of God, in the Christian sense, is here and now, 
and is not merely something for the future. (Perhaps the Marxist millen- 
nium has more affinity with the Hebraic future which seems also to envisage 
a future Kingdom on earth with no personal immortality.) (¢) The Christian 
view, at least the more usual view, is that the Kingdom transcends death, 
and after the Second Coming ordinary history comes to an end not to a 
beginning. The Christian finds complete Redemption for mankind not in 
history, but beyond it. 

Marxism differs from these Christian beliefs in that it sees the great 
struggles as over, once and for all in the near future, with the establishment 
of the classless society. The Christian has no guarantee of victory for the 
right cause, and certainly not in the short run. And, as we have noted, he 
cannot fail to see that human nature is not “‘ redeemable,” though it may 
be improved, by social reforms. Redemption on earth, and by man’s own 
efforts or those of impersonal economic forces, is so far removed from the 
Christian doctrine as hardly to be called heresy at all. The truth of this may 
become clearer in our generation, since mankind is threatened with wide- 
spread destruction, if not annihilation, by atomic war, and hence the Chris- 
tian may be driven back to his last line of defence: salvation of his soul 
and a future life. 

The “ heresy ” of Communism however usually means nothing so abs- 
truse as the foregoing, but simply the passion of the Communist for social 
justice—to the neglect of his soul. Christianity is chiefly a gospel of soul- 
saving, although containing some general moral principles to which it is 
not always easy to give an agreed social application. Now, it is partly the 
Marxist criticism of existing society which has led the churches to re-examine 
their attitude to social problems. Marxism has emphasized social justice 
and the social nature of man, the ubiquity of class interest, the equality of 
races and internationalism. All these have given it a hearing, and the Chris- 
tian has found himself in agreement with a substantial portion of the 
Marxist critique. He has come to realize the material and expensive basis of 
culture and virtue for the masses. Such realization has prevented an other- 
worldly absorption and an over-emphasis on spiritual values, to the neglect 
of the more lowly humar virtues. 

The agreement of Christian and Communist has taken many precise 
forms beside those mentioned. Both reject scepticism, and the Freudian 
and other purely psychological explanations of man. Both are repelled 
by the treatment of labour merely as a commodity, the Marxist theory of 
value being near in spirit to the medieval doctrine of the just wage, which 
may be one reason why some Roman Catholic intellectuals admire both 
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Marx and Aquinas. Christian and Marxist unite too in being revolted 
by the premium which society puts upon acquisitiveness, inequalities and 
irresponsible economic power; by the competitive struggle of man against 
man, and the sordid commercialism of standards. That is to say, both fall 
back upon moral judgements of the economic system, the Marxist 
implicitly (while often denying it), and the Christian explicitly because he 
sees the many points at which contemporary society conflicts with Christian 
values. 

The wide recognition that there is no specifically Christian economic 
system, that Christianity is certainly not to be identified with present 
economic arrangements, is of recent growth in the western world. It 
owes something, though not everything, to the influence of Marxism. 
The churches are more and more critical of many features of capitalist 
society, and the church is rare which cannot point to its outstanding Chris- 
tian Socialists, its labour and co-operative programmes, or at the very least 
to resolutions passed at church assemblies affirming the need of justice 
and the sense of community in the social order. 

Although Communism contains a good deal with which Christianity 
can agree, it is fairly clear why the two must part company. The Marxist 
has elevated the passion for social justice into the whole truth, and this 
prevents him from seeing it in true perspective. To the Christian, social 
justice is an important but only one aspect of the truth. To Marx man is 
only a social animal, to the Christian he is that and more besides, and it is 
the “‘ more besides ” which Marx not only ignores but also denies. Man is 
more than a child of the methods of production, he is also made in the 
image of God: a proposition which is quite foreign to Marxism. 

If this is true, how are we to explain those Christians who call themselves 
Marxists? ‘Take first those Christians outside Russia, who embrace Marxism 
as a matter of choice, not of compulsion. These seem to me all more or 
less cast in the mould of the Dean of Canterbury who, with a sensitive social 
conscience, has adopted just as much of Marxism as is compatible with his 
Christianity. They are Marxists who would not long be persona grata if 
they lived behind the Iron Curtain. They are essentially extremes of the 
long Christian Socialist tradition. 

It is also not hard to explain the attitude of the Russian Orthodox Church 
inside Russia. That Church, as perhaps all Eastern Churches deriving 
Christianity via Byzantium, has always had an other-worldly and more 
mystical outlook, has been very little given to social services and has 
tended to take more seriously the view that all authority is of God. It 
follows that, providing it has no policy on political or social matters, the 
Orthodox Church is perfectly capable of coming to a more or less har- 
monious modus vivendi with whatever type of State exists. The traditions of 
linking Church and State, and of Church support for the social order, are 
strong in Russia. It should hardly be a matter for great surprise that a 
Church which could prosper greatly under the Czars and throw the mantle 
of sanctity over their odious rule, should come to terms with another 
despotism which, although more despotic and all-embracing, yet does at 
least profess to have a worthy end in view. It would be a miracle if there 
were no anti-clericalism in Russia, and it is worth remembering that it was 
not the Bolsheviks but the Kerensky government which broke the Church’s 
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power by disestablishment and by separating the schools from Church 
control. (The Bolsheviks of course went much further.) The Russian 
Church, for its own purposes (and of course because there is little alterna- 
tive), has therefore made its peace with the Kremlin, more especially since 
1941, and there is every sign that it is reaping some advantages from this 
agreement, as the Kremlin in its turn tolerates and recognizes the useful- 
ness of the Church as an ally. Nor should one be too cynical about this 
policy of the Russian Church. Even within Russia it is surely something 
that there should merely exist before the eyes of the people an institution 
which ante-dates Communism and which, with the family, is the only 
institution not completely assimilated to the State; and which serves, 
however weakly, as a centre of loyalty which is different from loyalty to the 
State. So long as men believe in another and higher power than the State, 
there is always the possibility that this will lead to criticism of the State. 

The case of other Christian churches in Communist countries is somewhat 
different. ‘The comparison here is with the churches in Nazi Germany. 
Hardly any other church can do more than live in uneasy alliance with 
Communist governments and hence they may sometimes feel obliged to 
resist. It may not be altogether unhealthy for the churches, in the long 
run, to go through a period of persecution, which can after all hardly be 
much worse than the persecutions which the Church itself imposed in the 
so-called ages of faith. In countries without a Communist government, 
the churches may well conceive it to be their duty to point out just how and 
why Christian principles are at odds with Communist theory and practice. 
In doing this, however, they run such grave dangers that the churches may 
well be forgiven if they do not launch a holy crusade against Communism. 
Nor must the churches in concentrating on Communism ignore the many 
other threats to man’s moral and spiritual life. 

Some churches are better equipped than others to carry conviction to the 
peoples of the world in the struggle against Communism. Charges of 
party dictatorship do not ring wholly true in churches which themselves are 
authoritarian; nor is the appeal to liberty more than a hollow sound if a 
church approves non-Communist dictatorships solely because they have 
left it alone in its privileged position. Above all, a church which is not 
willing to adopt an attitude of helpfulness towards social reform, and to 
trust itself bravely to the masses rather than to the “ classes ” for its stipport, 
cannot hope to fight Communism successfully. The best way to ensure the 
victory of Communism, and with it the victory of anti-religion, is for the 
church to sit tight on privilege and refuse to sanction social and economic 
change. But if they carry out their mission in the spirit of their founder, 
the Christian churches can be a bulwark against tyranny, Communist or 
any other kind. 
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IF there is anyone who knows the work of Dr Albert Schweitzer only from 
his Indian Thought and its Development} and that of Professor Radhakrishnan 
only from his rejoinder in Eastern Religions and Western Thought,? he might 
be forgiven a sense of disappointment; for in these particular passages 
neither of these two great contemporary thinkers appears to best advantage. 

Brilliantly analytical and penetratingly logical as his argument is, 
Schweitzer’s review of Indian philosophy leaves us with the impression 
that it is an intellectual sour de force divorced from living reality—that it 
reflects the impact of a Western mind, with its historical approach and 

assion for critical investigation, upon a tradition which is careless of 
nee, avowedly eclectic and inconsistent (even contradictory) in struc- 
ture. Thus what Schweitzer discovers in Indian philosophy does not coin- 
cide—as is especially evident when we compare Schweitzer’s view of the 
inactive nature of the Buddhist ethic with the historical record—with the 
conclusions that Indians and other Asiatics have drawn both in precept and 
practice from the texts to which Schweitzer’s study is confined. It is as if 
someone with no practical experience of Christianity made the too facile 
deduction that the doctrine of predestination must lead to a quiescent 
fatalism; whereas in fact those communities in which predestination has 
been an influential doctrine, have most actively practised their particular 
interpretation of the Christian ethic in the urgent eschatological hope of 
shortly proving themselves ,among the elect. This lack of personal contact 
with Indian practice was a defect urged by C. F. Andrews, to whom 
Schweitzer replied: “‘ You have lived with the Indians, I have only read 
about them; your judgement is perhaps the truer.” * 

On the other hand Radhakrishnan’s rather diffuse discussion of 
Schweitzer’s book does less than justice to the service which Schweitzer has 
rendered Indian thought by compelling it to examine more closely the 
historical origins and logical compatibility of doctrines which have become 
axiomatic in Indian philosophy. Schweitzer’s criticism is not purely 


4 — translation, 1936. 


* 2nd edition, 1940, Chapter III. 
3 Albert Schweitzer, the Man and bis Mind, by George Seaver (1947), p. 277. 
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destructive and his judgement is far from being so wholly derogatory as 
readers of Radhakrishnan might justifiably suppose. Sometimes, as in 
describing Schweitzer’s attitude to the Upanishad text ‘‘ Tat tvam asi,” } 
Radhakrishnan seems as deliberately to misrepresent Schweitzer as the 
latter seems deliberately to misunderstand the Hindu ideal of the supra- 
ethical man. Such passages confirm Professor Burtt’s assertion that 
** philosophers in different parts of the world are asking vaguely analogous 
but strictly incomparable questions, and seeking vaguely analogous but 
ultimately untranslatable answers.” 3 

The basic distinction which Schweitzer postulates between Indian and 
Western philosophy is that the former is world- and life-denying, believing 
the world to be meaningless and sorrowful and man’s primary duty to 
escape from it and life; whereas the latter affirms that the world and life 
have a value in themselves which determines men to active service in the 
lively hope of improving their lot on earth.4 The extent to which Schweitzer 
has to admit the presence of world- and life-affirmation in Indian and of 
world- and life-negation in Western (especially Christian) thought makes us 
wonder whether these terms have been properly defined and whether their 
application as standards of judgement is really as helpful as Schweitzer sup- 
poses. If, as Schweitzer admits,’ the one attitude sometimes appears in the 
guise or with the attributes of the other, we may well question whether 
their use makes for clarification or confusion. 

In this respect there is substance in Radhakrishnan’s criticism: 


Schweitzer defines world- and life-affirmation and world- and life-negation as 
antitheses or alternatives which exclude each other, whereas they are only phases 
which are emphasized more or less. . . . The contrast to my mind is not so much 
between Hinduism and Christianity (or between East and West) as between 
religion and a self-sufficient humanism.® 


He points out that on Schweitzer’s own view the ethic of Jesus was a 
penitential discipline, not a humanist ethic; ? and, while this statement omits 
Schweitzer’s discussion of how that Interimsethik developed over the 
centuries into an ethic of activity,® it lends force to the charge that “‘ life- 
affirming religions have more in common with neo-pagan faiths than with 
the self-denying, self-forgetful genius of Christianity whose symbol is the 
Cross.” ® Schweitzer does indeed concede that Jesus’ ethic was primarily 
life-denying and that life-affirmation was no more than implicit in his 
gospel.?° But, if it is true that “‘ it is because Jesus’ ethic contains the prin- 
ciple of activity that it has affinity with world- and life-affirmation,” © it is 


1 Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 101. 

* Indian Thought and its Development, p. 43. 

8 Radhakrishnan, Essays presented in A ae of his 60th Birthday (1951), p. 38. 

* Indian Thought "and its Development, pp. 1-2. 

5 Indian Thought and its Development, pp. 6-7 and 77: Civilization and Ethics (3rd edn. 1946), 
pp. 239 and 247. 

6 Eastern Religions and Western Thought, pp. 67 and 75. 

7 Ibid., p. 69. 

® The most concise account is the epilogue to E. N. Mozley’s The Theology of Albert Schweitzer 
(1950). 

* E.R. & W. T.., p. 66. 

10 My Life and Thought (E.T. 2nd edn., 1934), pp. 68-70: Christianity and the Religions of the 
"Tre pp. 28-29. 

IT. & D., p. 5. 
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no less true of the ethic of Buddha—and the passages 1 where Schweitzer 
admits this and then qualifies his admission are among the least satisfactory 
and most partisan of his book.? It was, as Schweitzer allows,* only very 
late in Christian history that the West began actively to work for the improve- 
ment of social and economic conditions. Early and medieval Christianity 
contained strong, even predominant, elements of world- and life-negation. 
Nor was the awakening of the social conscience due either wholly or 
specifically to Christian causes; but rather to material invention and the 
rationalist humanitarianism of the Age of Enlightenment. The contrast 
between active Christianity and passive Hinduism and Buddhism (or between 
the life-affirming West and the life-denying East) is not, therefore, admis- 
sible in these terms, particularly as Schweitzer approves of the historical 
development of the Christian ethic but regards the evolution of more active 
Hindu and Buddhist ethics as deviations from the original world-negating 
doctrines. Christianity has deviated no less from its origins (as Berdyaev 
says, it has been accommodated to this world); and there will be general 
agreement with Radhakrishnan that there has lately been rather too much 
world-affirmation in all religions.® 

Nevertheless, few will dispute that during the last few hundred years the 
Western peoples have been more active in seeking to change this world 
than the Indians. The causes for this may be seen rather in historical and 
material factors (with their accompanying social disturbances) than in 
philosophical compulsion; and most of all, perhaps, in the European 
failure (so brilliantly described by Christopher Dawson) to effect a living 
synthesis between the aggressive ethos of the barbarian warrior and the 
moral ideals of Christianity as a universal religion. But the collapse of 
Christendom as a cultural unity and the failure of the intellectual philosophy 
of humanism to protect the passions of the masses from emotional or 
demagogic exploitation have left Europe with a dynamism altogether 
divorced from transcendental realities. The progressive secularization of 
Western thought has led us through the Hegelian historical myth to such 
purely temporal activisms as Fascism and Communism; and, even where our 
civilization is still precariously avoiding these extremes, to a society whose 
values and ideals are exclusively material. Many besides Schweitzer and 
Radhakrishnan doubt that such a condition can properly be called civiliza- 
tion atall. Against this sombre background, which Schweitzer has described 
as “‘ the beginning of the end of the human race,” ? the comparative failure 
of India to develop progressive social activity seems less important than its 
retention—however imperfectly—of a culture whose ultimate values are 
eternal, immutable and not of this world. 

This brings us to the point where, outside the dispute over the forms and 
content of Indian thought and from apparently widely divergent stand- 
points, Schweitzer and Radhakrishnan come to positive philosophical 
conclusions which, if not identical, are largely complementary. 


I, T. e& D., pp. 110-120, 153. 
Cf. Seaver, pp. 266-269. 
I. T. e» D., pp. 5-6. L.& T., pp. 179, 275. C.e& E., pp. 62-67. 
C. & E., p. 63. 
SE.R.e& WV. T., p. 111. 
® Religion and the Rise of Western Culture (1949). 
? The Theology of Albert Schweitzer, p. 107. 
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Admitting that “at present we [of the West] are in a state of possessing 
merely an impulse without any definite orientation . . . that the spirit of 
our age keeps us in a sort of intoxication of activity,” ! so that we never have 
time to reflect on the ends of our endeavour and the meaning of our rest- 
lessness, Schweitzer allows ? that we may have something here to learn 
from Indian world- and life-negation, which sets before man the aim of 
attaining the right composure, right inwardness, true peace of soul. 


European thought makes men ethical indeed, but superficial, and the European, 
because he is surfeited with philosophy which has been fabricated with a view to 
activist ethics, has no equanimity and no inward personality, nor indeed any longer 
a feeling of need for these qualities. . . . We do not have enough inwardness, 
we are not sufficiently preoccupied with our own spiritual life, we lack quietness; 
and this is not only because in our exacting, busy existence it is difficult to obtain, 
but because, ignoring its importance, we do not take pains to secure it, being too 
easily contented with living our lives as unrecollected men who merely aim at 
being good. 


Schweitzer defines the object of all philosophy as understanding how we 
are to place ourselves in an intelligent and inward relation to the universe 
and how we are to be active under the impulses that come to us from it ; 5 
and he affirms that “‘ every philosophy of life which is based on sincere 
thought necessarily becomes religious.” ® There is complete agreement 
between him and Radhakrishnan’ that philosophy and religion are two 
aspects of a single spiritual and intellectual activity of which ethics are the 
visible fruit in this world and in which ethics must find their purpose. The 
lack of such a purpose, “ our present entire lack of any theory of the universe 
(Weltanschauung) is the ultimate source of all the catastrophes and miseries of 
our times.” § This is an opinion which Radhakrishnan fully endorses.® 

But there is a difference of emphasis. With characteristic Western energy 
Schweitzer demands, both in his definition of philosophy and elsewhere,!® 
that all deepening of our knowledge of the world must conduce to more 
purposive, active living. Radhakrishnan, on the other hand, insists that 
activity, even in the guise of social service or philanthropy, is really a form 
of self-assertion unless it is founded in a philosophical conception of the 
relation between human conduct and ultimate reality. 


Our ethics must be rooted in other-worldliness (world-negation). . . . Religion 
is the soul’s attitude, response and adjustment in the presence of the supreme 
realities of the transcendent order; ethics deal with the right adjustment of life 
on earth, especially (but not solely) in human society. . . . Religion springs 
from the conviction that there is another world beyond the visible and temporal 
with which man has dealings, and ethics require us to act in this world with the 
compelling vision of another," 


1 The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization (znd edn., 1932), p. 97. 

2 Ibid., p. . LT. & D., pp. 9-10. 

*C.c& E., p. 236. 

§ Chris rtiantty ‘and the Religions of the World, p. 51. 

5 Goethe (1949), pp. 3-4- 

*C.e& E., p. 277; see also Albert Sabweitzer, by Oscar Kraus, pp. 42 and 71. 
7 Indian Philosophy (2nd edn., 1929), Vol. Il, p. 771. 

8 Decay and Restoration of Civ. ilization, 

* E.R. e& W.T., p. 39. An Idealist View of Life (2nd edn., 1937), p. $5. 
10 C.e& E., p. 196. 

1 E.R. e W.T., pp. 82-83. 
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from which our values and ideals are derived. This necessary dependence 
of world-affirmation on world-negation—unless the former is to degenerate 
into materialism—is admitted by Schweitzer in one of his theological 


works: 


The general affirmation of the world, however, if it is to be Christian, must in 
the individual spirit be Christianized and transfigured by the personal rejection 
of the world which is preached in the sayings of Jesus. It is only by means of 
the tension thus set up that religious energy can be communicated to our time.1 
The essence of Christianity is world-affirmation which has gone through an 
experience of world-negation.? 


Thus, while both Schweitzer and Radhakrishnan agree that we should 
live and work in this world as those who are not of this world, we have to 
search outside his specifically philosophical books for an’ indication of the 
former’s relationship with supra-mundane reality. When Radhakrishnan 
says: ‘‘ While for the self-conscious individual, religion is only faith in 
values, for the spiritual it is vital contact with reality which is the source of 
all values,” * he might be rebuking Schweitzer for deliberately restricting his 
philosophical vision to the world of affairs; and Radhakrishnan’s own view 
is entirely consistent with the orthodox Christian belief that the significance 
of human history lies ultimately beyond it. 

All comparisons between Eastern and Western philosophy in terms of 
negativism and positivism, pessimism and optimism, mysticism and prac- 
ticality must deal with dominant trends and tendencies and the distribution 
of emphasis, for there are many exceptions in both traditions to any general 
rule. But when Radhakrishnan speaks of “the semblance of truth” in 
attributing a world-negating character to Hindu culture,’ he disregards too 
lightly the contemplative passivity and quietist ethic into which his country- 
men have rather frequently declined. Elsewhere in the same book he 
admits that this “‘ error of the soul ” has tempted Hindus into resignation; ® 
that interpreting God as the sole reality tends to obscure the actual existence 
of creatures in a veil of illusion; 7 that the primary stress of the Upanishads 
is on jnana, wisdom, contemplation, rather than on karma, action; ® that 
Eastern civilizations are more concerned with making the best of the world 
than in improving it;® and (in agreement with Professor Heiler and Dean 
Inge) that the mystical tradition in Christianity owes much to Indian origins.1° 
When Schweitzer appears to attribute all recent attention paid by Indian 
thought to social reform exclusively to its contact with Christianity, Western 
philosophy and social science," he overstates his case. But Radhakrishnan’s 


1 The Quest\of the Historical Jesus (2nd edn., 1911), p. 400. 

*L.& T., p. Jo. ' ‘ 

3 Idealist View of Life, p. 302. 

* Cf. the views of Professors Moore and Raju and Dr Bouquet, Radhakrishnan, Essays presented in 
Honour of bis 60th Birthday, py¥. 67, 71, 154, 401. 

5 E.R. e& W.T., 109. 

* Ibid., p. 99. 

7 Ibid., p. 128. 

8 Ibid., p. 214. 

® Ibid., p. 257. 

10 Ibid., pp. 291-292. 

1 1,T. & D., Chapter XV. 
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haste to repudiate the charge + shows that it was not groundless; * while 
his insistence on the primacy of inner perfection over outward activity % 
is a reaffirmation of the traditional Indian sense of values, even while the 
desirability of increased activity is conceded. 

This is the crux of the divergence between the standpoints of the two men, 
which must be clearly recognized before their essential sympathy of out- 
look can be apprehended. Schweitzer demands that all religion or philo- 
sophy must issue in ethical activity, which he would define as activity 
deliberately planned 4 with a view to securing the spiritual advance of man- 
kind 5—this including both the inner perfection of the individual and the 
direction of his activity so as to take effect on other men and on the objective 
world.® In contrast to Indian thought the emphasis is on external activity. 
Schweitzer admits that, in so far as ethics often involves renunciation of self, 
it contains an indispensable element of life-negation and that European 
thought has too frequently disregarded the paradoxical truth that an activist 
ethic is incomplete without an ethic of resignation.” But it is resignation in 
devotion to the active principle of life within and around us, which gives 
Schweitzer inward freedom from outward circumstances §—not, as for the 
Indian, the identification of self and the Absolute. As we shall later see, 
Schweitzer concurs with Radhakrishnan in finding his ultimate philosophical 
foundation in mysticism; but he imagines that what he calls his ‘ ethical 
mysticism ” is different in quality—less disembodied and subjective— 
than the Indian “‘ mysticism of identity ” ® and he will have nothing to do 
with ‘‘ an imaginary Essence of Being ”: 


There is no Essence of Being, but only Infinite Being in infinite manifestations. 
It is only through the manifestations of Being, and only through those with which 
I enter into relations, that my being has any intercourse with infinite Being. 
The devotion of my being to infinite Being means devotion of my being to all the 
manifestations of Being which need my devotion, and to which I am able to devote 
myself. 

Only an infinitely small part of infinite Being comes within my range. The 
rest of it passes me by, like distant ships to which I make signals they do not 
understand. But by devoting myself to that which comes within my sphere of 
influence and needs me, I make spiritual, inward devotion to infinite Being a 
reality and thereby give my own poor existence meaning and_richness. The river 


has found its sea.!9 


This practical self-devotion releases Schweitzer from the dead spirituality of 
a purely intellectual mysticism, such as he pictures the Indian to be. In 
this release is disproved for him “‘ the gruesome truth ” that spirituality and 
ethics are two different things; he now feels that in ethical mysticism the 
ethics-of self-perfecting and the ethics of altruism can interpenetrate each 


1 E.R. & W. T., pp. 67-68. 


. T.& D., pp. 262-264. 
10 C.& E., p. 238. 


Vox. LI. No. 3. 
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other. The view that “ spirituality and morality are one and the same ” 
involves Schweitzer in devotion to a living, ethical God. He concedes 
that the Indian doctrine of redemption—through a merging into spiritu- 
ality, which he nevertheless stigmatises as “‘ empty spirituality... in a 
God that is dead ”—has something grand about it; but “‘ we desire our 
union with God to result in living ethical spirituality, in activity in the 
power of God.” ? 

Radhakrishnan would agree with this as far as it goes, for his world- 
view includes a personal God, Ishvara, as well as the Godhead, Brahman; 
but he must go further. He will concur that the eternal is manifested in the 
temporal; but will add that the latter is the pathway to the former and will 
quote the Upanishad: 


In darkness are they who worship only the world, but in greater darkness they who 
worship the infinite alone. He who accepts both saves himself from death by 
the knowledge of the former and attains immortality by the knowledge of the 
latter.* 


He will distinguish the knowledge which the intellect may have of the mani- 
fold world of experience and the intuitive knowledge to which man may 
attain of the One. The two kinds of knowledge, though distinct, are for 
the Indian inseparable; he may not, as Schweitzer thinks he does, confine 
himself merely to temporal experience. He will explain that there are three 
classical approaches to religious truth: the Way of philosophy (jnana- 
marga)—teligion as the pursuit of truth, with God as Knowledge or Eternal 
Light; the Way of adoration and worship (bhakti-marga)—by devotion 
rendering unto God his due, with God as Eternal Love and the Beauty of 
Holiness; and the ethical Way (Aarma-marga)—the Way of virtue, with God 
as Eternal Righteousness.* Some call them the Ways of reason (or wisdom), 
emotion (or faith) and will (or works). Of these Radhakrishnan rather 
prefers the philosophical path and Schweitzer the ethical; it is not an 
absolute distinction but a matter of emphasis. And the Indian would insist 
that Schweitzer’s preference is too exclusive of other approaches. For 
these Ways are no more than approaches to the ultimate and immediate 
. apprehension of spiritual truth or reality. 

“ Ethical life is the means to spiritual freedom, as well as its expression 
on earth ”;* it is for the Indian an absolutely necessary discipline by which 
the soul must be prepared for the beatific vision. But it is not itself the goal 
of human endeavour nor will it alone enable a man to attain that goal, any 
more than will mere intellectual knowledge.6 As Schweitzer insists,® 
ethics presupposes a dualism both between oneself and others, and between 
good and evil. The ideal of ethics is to renounce the selfish ego and thereby 
to liberate the spiritual self; 7 but its practice presupposes the continued 
existence of conflicting egos. The goal of Indian spirituality, however, the 


1 Christianity and the Religions of the World, pp. 47-52. 
2 The Hindu View of Life (1927), p. 79- 
8 Radhakrishnan’s introduction to the Bhagavadgita (1948), p. sof. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, 
. $31 n. and §53~-554. 
" E. R. & W. t., Pp. 353. 
5 Idealist View of Life, pp. 111, 126. 
¢1,.T.& D., p. aM 
7 The Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 154. 
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attainment of steady spiritual insight, involves passing beyond good and 
evil to the state of freedom which consists not in the choice of the will 
between one or the other, but in being absolutely released from the bondage 
of the senses into the condition of perfect dispassion. It is a transition from 
ethical individualism to spiritual universalism. Schweitzer persists that the 
man who reaches this condition is supra-ethical, by which he appears to 
mean that it is immaterial whether he does good or evil, or indeed whether 
he does anything at all. Against this misconception Radhakrishnan 


comments: 


When the Upanishad says that “‘ sin does not cling to a wise man any more than 
water clings to a lotus leaf ” it does not mean that the sage may sin and yet be free; 
but rather that anyone who is free from worldly attachments is also free from all 
temptation to sin. . . . Not that he can do evil and yet be free from sin, but 
that it is impossible for him to do wrong, for he is no more the agent or the 
enjoyer. Good and evil presuppose the basis of egoism.? The question of mor- 
ality has no significance, for it is no more the individual who does anything. . . . 
He has joined the whole and thus become the whole. . . . For those who have 
risen above their selfish egos morality becomes the very condition of their being, 
and the law is fulfilled in love. . . . Till the spiritual life is won, the law of mor- 
ality appears to be an external command which man has to obey with effort and 
pain. But when the light is obtained, it becomes the internal life of the spirit, 
working itself out unconsciously and spontaneously.® 


This conception of a spontaneously ethical life—which is a preferable term 
to Schweitzer’s “‘ supra-ethical ”—is not altogether foreign to the West. 
Recently the Master of Campion Hall wrote: 


The effect of mystical contemplation (in the Christian faith) is not merely an 
illumination of the intellect, but also a deepening of the whole personality, an 
enriching of the character, a development of virtue. 


Thus, when Radhakrishnan says that “ the spiritual is not an extension of the 
ethical, it is a new dimension altogether, dealing with things eternal,” § 
it is India once again telling the West that thought cannot stop at the boun- 
daries of this world, that “‘ no ethical message (in the sense Schweitzer uses 
for ethics) can be sustained if it is not supported by a metaphysical state- 
ment.” 6 

It will be the purpose of the next article to show that the philosophies of 
Radhakrishnan and Schweitzer, so far as they journey together, are in active 
sympathy; and that, where the one goes beyond the other, it attempts a 
task without fulfilling which no philosophy is complete. It must, however, 
be remembered that a third volume of Schweitzer’s Philosophy of Civilization 
is known to be nearly ready in manuscript and that its projected title? 
suggests the possibility that Schweitzer intends to repair the omission. 


C. W. M. GELL 
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OnzE is always being reminded—even in this age of economic, political, and 
military dread—that the great mystery of the Incarnation is the most fateful 
and absorbing human problem. Perhaps I ought to say that it is precisely 
in an era of dread that we tend to see it truly—as it really always is: at other 
times it does not seem like fate, so flabby and lazy are our wills and 
imaginations. 

This great theme tends, like light, to be refracted in individual minds in 
many ways. For nineteen centuries, for example, it has been the source of 
one particular kind of mysticism, a devotional mysticism, emotional and 
sometimes illuminative—the Indians would call it Bhakti. Nor is it fair, 
where women were concerned, to speak of “ love-starved nuns,” in spite 
of certain case-histories which the Church has most regrettably preserved 
in the amber of its canonization: no saner, no sweeter, no more wisely 
serene contemplative ever lived than Lady Julian of Norwich—for whom 
the presence of Jesus always meant the Trinity, “ to my sight.” 

But although a certain type of saint and mystic has been nourished for so 
long by a tender adoration of the “‘ Humanity ” of Jesus, as well as by the 
sense that he is also ‘“‘ Very God,” there are many honest Christians to-day 
for whom devotion of this kind is no longer possible. (One could write 
at length here on the chilling and negative effect of dogmatic theology, 
particularly in certain doctrines of the “‘ Atonement.” For in an age like 
our own, in which free use of one’s intelligence is highly prized, and on the 
other hand no special value is set, by society, upon the mystic life, many 
potential religious geniuses are kept from love and “ imitation ” of Christ— 
and many more from be/ief—by unfortunate theological formulations.) 
In any case, recent discussions in the H1nBERT JOURNAL and elsewhere make 
it very clear that the whole question of ‘“‘ Whom say ye that I am?” is as 
disturbing, as evocative, as divisive in its range from worship to offence, 
as it has ever been. It is safe to say, I think, that the majority of modern 
Christians do not really know what they think and feel about Jesus of 
Nazareth. It is likewise safe to say that this question which divides us, and 
on which Christianity is broken, is also a sword between East and West: 
between the totalitarian, materialistic East and a West that is brutally 
hypocritical, uncertain, and without a dream; but more profoundly be- 
tween the mystical, deeply spiritual, ancient East—just wakening to her 
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own material needs—and a West that is allegedly founded on the teachings 
(or more properly the /fe) of this Unknown One. 

The political East will sneer at us—has already sneered—for our hypo- 
crisy and failure to live by our ideals. It is not primarily for this reason, 
however, that the enlightened followers of Buddha, Lao-Tse, or Sankara 
turn away from us in dissatisfaction; the greater minds of the East are 
perfectly capable of seeing that Eastern civilization is just as bad a muddle 
as our own. They turn away, in spite of their growing awareness of the 
attraction of pure Christianity, because it is a central doctrine for all of them 
(even for Buddhists this can be translated into terms of living experience) 
that man and God, a// men and God, are potentially if not actually united 
at the heart of Being. It is true that only a lucky minority among them have 
ever been able to achieve such union; it is true that social tyranny and mass 
misery have often gone unchecked because of Eastern other-worldliness. 
It is also true (and this, I think, has been the real objection to Eastern thought 
which Christians have raised: the objection is not based on any compas- 
sionate concern for the plight of the Indian and Chinese masses) that the 
metaphysical formulations of this' type of spirituality have often tended to 
blur the morally necessary distinction between God and the empirical 
personality. But the fact remains that for Eastern culture the highest good 
for man has always been the Divine Encounter—the naked mystical recep- 
tion of the Real; and that in the East the mystic or holy man has always 
been venerated as the only one who has truly fulfilled his human, and 
divine, vocation. And the fact also remains, in spite of the great tradition 
of Christian mysticism, that orthodox Christian dogma and theology do 
not encourage the mystical adventure in quite so deep a way. 

It is not, however, in order to convert the East—or rather to achieve some 
broader spiritual unity with it, crucially important though that is—that the 
Christian community needs to reconsider itself from the ground up. In 
our immediate secular life there is the problem of the individual, and his 
authenticity, as the existentialists have been reminding us. There is the fateful 
problem, so difficult to face in the midst of a whirling confusion of extro- 
verted activities and duties, of grasping the inner self; of bringing to birth 
whatever is potentially most real within; of achieving a genuine world- 
view—not in the shallow sense of intellectual assent to certain propositions, 
religious, scientific, or philosophical, but in the clear personal sense of a 
felt and lived relationship to whatever is most real. In this effort there is, 
I think, one unavoidable encounter for the Western mind. If Jesus of 
Nazareth is not faced—not as a gentle “‘ myth,” an image more than three- 
quarters doubted, even in our tenderness, but as a commanding and difficult 
reality—we have not faced our own genius, the source of our deepest cul- 
ture. How can we hope to spread any kind of “ news ” at all, except with 
bombs, unless a great many of us penetrate to the very core of ourselves, 
and our tradition? If we do so penetrate, we find not a dogma, but a 
mystic Fact. 

The world is sick with longing for more saints—a stern, sane, creative 
kind of saint—and for mystics who will live in the world and fertilize it. 
But one reason why there are so few of them (it is certainly not the only 
reason, but it is important) is simply that we do not know the way. We 
cannot believe what the saints and mystics believed 400 years ago—at 
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least a great many of us cannot. Unless we are Roman Catholics (in which 
case one part of the mind remains, as Jung points out so clearly, in the 
Middle Ages), we cannot believe in an infallible Church. And unless we are 
completely ignorant not only of science but of New Testament scholarship 
we cannot believe in an infallible Book. If we know something of the his- 
tory of late classical civilization and its fantastic syncretisms and tragic 
hungers, we are tempted, at times, to doubt the very existence of anyone at 
all called Jesus of Nazareth: our knowledge of myth and symbol reveals 
only too clearly the origin of many legends gathered about his “life ”— 
legends which the traditional supernaturalistic view has taken in a naive 
and literal way. 

And yet no one can read the New Testament narratives in an unprejudiced 
mood (garbled and clotted with legendary accretions though they are) 
without perceiving a core of stubborn, intractable fact. It is not myth, 
but another kind of mystery, that environs the most moving moments and 
events. Therefore we dare not doubt the impact of a tremendous Life, so 
overwhelming in its meaning and influence that legends are merely the 
symbolic jewels—the gloss of illuminative interpretation—with which later 
minds adorn its memory. And for the same reason, I believe, we cannot 
accept the view that the importance of Jesus, and his claim to greatness, 
lie in his ethical teachings. For if we separate these from the strange story 
of his personality and his claims (veiled as those are in mystery), and from 
the greater story of his Passion, we find—what? A noble teaching, it is 
true—a teaching marked with a profound and world-renouncing wisdom. 
But there is nothing here to justify the Christian claim to uniqueness. In 
what sense is he greater, purely as a teacher, than the profoundest sages of 
Greece or of Asia? It is not his teaching, but his 4fe—something revealed 
with shattering force by his actions and his being—that justifies his claim. 

Do we understand this revelation? Knowing, as we must, how fallible 
and deceived he was with respect to his expectation of the coming Kingdom 
of God, can we say, beyond the limits of a pious banality, that he was indeed 
“the Way, the Truth, and the Life”? In fact Asia is asking us to-day, 
in all seriousness and with a faith in the reality of Divine Incarnation that 
often seems deeper than our own: Is he any more divine than Krishna 
(who was purely legendary), or than the Buddka, and Lao-Tse and 
Ramakrishna? Until we can give an honest affirmative answer to that 
question, and are able to live our reasons, we have hardly any right, it seems to 
me, to call ourselves Christian. 

But there is a deeper and more delicate point involved in this answer we 
must give. It has to do with what is known as “ exclusive revelation,” and 
a kind of arrogance that was characteristic of Christianity when it was most 
alive with fervent faith. , For even if we do believe that Jesus brought to 
humanity the fullest and completest revelation of the Divine Nature that is 
possible within the frame of human personality, then a subtle and rigorous 
regard for the great truth embodied in the dogma of his “ dual nature ” 
ought to make us very careful when we speak of the exclusiveness of this 
revelation. If we do not take the human nature of Jesus with full serious- 
ness, we fall into the heresy of supposing him to be a mere persona, behind 
which the Logos moved serenely and imperturbably to act out a pageant 
for our edification. (And in fact the long history of orthodox Christian 
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theology, including the statements of some of the mystics, leads one to fear 
that precisely this heresy has often contaminated the most complacent 
“ orthodoxy.””) But when we do take his humanity with the utmost serious- 
ness, the whole meaning of his mission—his destiny, his communion with 
the Eternal, and his Cross—begins to burn with a strange new urgency and 
challenge. What was his secret? If he is the Way, what was his method? 
If he is the Truth, what does it tell us about ourselves? If he is the Life, 
can it not be lived? This challenge is illuminated by the question that is 
coming to us, in this “ one world ” crisis that we suffer, from outside the 
Christian orbit. Can we really speak of Jesus of Nazareth as an Incarnation 
of the Eternal Word, unless we recognize in full seriousness, as Asia does, 
the potential divinity that sleeps in all men? Can we really believe in this 
Incarnation—whether we regard it as uniquely full or not—unless we 
acknowledge that other Incarnations are possible? 

Neither pious, exclusive orthodoxy, with its emphasis on the Redeemer- 
God’s “‘ vicarious ” atonement (and how we have twisted that word to fit 
a process which we experience “ vicariously” !), nor the liberal view that 
regards Jesus as a great teacher—yes, a great “‘ saint,” a “ mystic,” but not 
God—can survive the shattering experience of this challenge implicit in 
his dual nature. Must we not answer Asia in some such words as the fol- 
lowing? “‘ Yes, his dual nature is our own, but neither you nor we have 
understood that nature. For it is fully revealed only in a paradox of the 
will: in that inward-turning movement of renunciation and surrender which 
your mystics (and ours) have understood so well; but also in the outward- 
flowing love and power which so few of them have ever really dreamed of.” 
Surely the perfection of that unimpeded outward flow is the measure of the 
ego’s inward surrender—a surrender not to an impersonal oneness but to 
an urgent /ove, which he felt as always present. Moreover, to regard Jesus 
as just another mystic is to forget his great “‘ delusion,” if you will: his 
mysterious conviction that he was called to die that the Kingdom might come 
in. Out of a fading Jewish tradition of Messiahship he made a destiny— 
and a fact. Is it not love (and sacred pity, too, for his last despairing cry), 
and a determination that his purpose shall prevail, that move us most 
powerfully when we think of him? 

To call him “‘ one of ours,” in love and pride, is not the source of danger 
that the Church has always supposed. Dreading lest our sinful sBps 
should lead us infinitely astray, she has forbidden us to see that he is “ ours ” 
in his divinity as in his humanity. And in this motherly concern she has 
taken the teeth out of “‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father . . .” 
and ‘‘ I am the vine, and ye are the branches.” ‘Thus in spite of the stam- 
merings of her mystics, she has blurred for us the infinite tension and attrac- 
tion between Godiand man: that mysterious interpenetration which it was 
the unique purpose of Jesus to reveal. But the Church need not have 
worried so, lest any honest lover should dream that his “ imitation of 
Christ ” had been complete. For whether we approach him from the per- 
spective of conventional piety newly aroused to the imperative he sets us, 
or from that more tragic perspective of the prodigal doubter returning— 
not to a “ fold,” but to him—we encounter the unfathomable perfection of 
his balanced will. 

In this perfection there is material for a thousand years of meditation ; 
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and even to begin to understand it is to embark upon another Way. The 
most obvious fact about his personality, his de/ng, is that he was so drenched 
in the knowledge of the presence of God. And that is precisely what most 
of us do not have at all, whether we believe in God or not. Our difficulty 
here, however, is not occasioned by any scientific Weltanschanung. Science 
itself reveals a world so sternly yet divinely mysterious, so “‘ open ”’ in its 
possibilities yet serene in its harmonies, that the real wonder is that there 
ate not more poets and philosophers intoxicated with the vision of God. 
I think our chief difficulty is that we do not see how to enter into a living 
relationship with this universe, and its Source. 

**T am the Way,” he says to us, and surely that means that his life was 
offered up to demonstrate a method—a road to be traversed again and again. 
** And the Truth ”—but if this speaks deeply to our deepest selves, it means 
a Truth about man, not merely about God; a Truth that lies hidden, no 
doubt, in the category of possibility, the dimension of eternity and purpose; 
but a Truth, none the less, that calls us. ‘‘ And the Life ”—doesn’t this 
mean the realization of our greater Selves, the paradox that ‘‘ who loses his 
life shall find it ” ? 

And yet when we have pondered on these mysteries, and faced our miser- 
able ragged lives, and tried to will to take even one step in that new direction, 
are we not back once more just where we started? I am afraid so, if we 
are still thinking first in terms of action (however moral) and external circum- 
stances. For there is one thing that most of us have forgotten. And to the 
eternal glory of the Roman Church (despite all her failures of exclusiveness 
and totalitarianism) it must be said that she has not forgotten it. Nor have 
the mystics of Asia ever lost sight of this. I mean the simple yet world- 
transforming power of prayer, which leads onward by degrees, if we persist 
and yield ourselves and consent to grow in its atmosphere, into deeper levels 
of awareness. Perhaps it should be said that prayer itself is the Way, the 
divine method; and this involves no contradiction. 

The saints of East and West alike, in fact, have spoken of this method to 
good purpose. Everything they say serves only to illuminate these depths 
of possibility in human nature; God’s willingness to meet us; the self- 
renouncing, self-obliterating path of prayer which leads to that Encounter. 
I know quite well that in remembering such truths we do not penetrate the 
mystery of one seemingly complete and perfect union which we call the 
Incarnation. But who can say how long, or with what aspiration and 
partial premonition, humanity has been groping toward this goal? Or 
for that matter, how “long ” (considered from our time-bound perspective) 
Eternity has been waiting, patiently yet with yearning? In any case there 
is no element of pantheistic error or delusion in these great words of Meister 
Eckhart: ‘‘ God never gives, nor did he ever give a gift, merely that man 
might have it and be content with it. No, all gifts which he ever gave, in 
heaven or on earth, he gave with one sole purpose—to make one single 


gift: himself.” 
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1. The Laws of Science and of Society 

WHEN we speak of the law of tort, on the one hand, and the law of gravity, 
on the other, we seem to be using the word “ law ” in radically different 
senses. The first point that strikes us is that juridical laws are man-made, 
whereas the laws of science appear to be prior to man and independent of 
him. This apparent distinction rests upon the fact that the word “ law ” is 
often used metaphorically, and the metaphorical sense is readily confused 
with the strictly scientific sense. 

If we speak of the law of gravity as though it were a force that makes 
stones fall, we are using quasi-theological language; the scientist knows of 
no such force and is content to make the bare observation that stones do, 
in fact, fall. His task is to study this phenomenon and to relate it to other 
phenomena that are capable of being subsumed with it under one general- 
ization. He constructs the law of gravity to enable him to fit the falling 
of stones into a frame of reference that will cover the behaviour of rockets, 
the blood in the veins and arteries, the dust of the country lane and the 
great stars whirling through space. Scientific laws are not “‘ obeyed”; 
they exercise no influence upon the order of nature. Stones fell before the 
law of gravity was conceived, and the advent of Isaac Newton and Albert 
Einstein did not affect the manner of their falling. Scientific law, like 
juridical law, is man-made. 

At this point it may seem that, as one gap has been closed, another is 
revealed. Scientific law is descriptive; it tells.us what is, whereas juridical 
law enjoins what ought to be. Again, scientific law can be used to predict 
precisely what will happen in given circumstances, whereas juridical law 
can be flouted, so that the legislator cannot know who will heed his injunc- 
tion and must prescribe penalties that will make compliance probable. 

This apparently yawning gulf between the law of science and of society 
is not as wide as it seems. Juridical law is mandatory, but it conceals within 
it a scientific element of description. When a law is enunciated it imports a 
description of a state of affairs. It is impossible to say: ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
steal,” without declaring that a stage in human affairs has been reached at 
which it is true to say that the more sensitive, cultivated and knowledgeable 
members of the society are minded not to steal. They have perceived that 
not to steal is good and fitting, and they wish to capture that insight in a 
form of words, to fortify its power over their own spirits and to evoke it 
in others who are ripe to receive it. 

To ignore this scientific core in juridical law is to create pseudo-laws 
which have no enduring sanction. The scientific Canute who, departing 
from the wisdom of that king, enunciates a law about the tides which is not 

10* 
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determined by the nature of the tides themselves, will be drowned if he is 
obstinate about it and, at best, will get his feet wet. The subject-matter of 
his law-making will search him out and will lay bare his scientific impiety. 
The juridical Canute who enunciates a law that is not determined by the 
nature and broadly-based insights of the members of his society will, like- 
wise, be humiliated, though it may take longer because the tides of history 
move more slowly than those that wash the shore. That is why the law of 
the idealist, the tyrant, the bureaucrat and the jack-in-office is doomed, 
though it may need a century or two sometimes to reveal the shape of the 
doom. 

Scientific and juridical law are intimately related because the one is 
rooted in the other. The sanction of both lies in the nature of the subject- 
matter of the law. To suppose that the sanction of juridical law is the 
majesty of the Royal Courts of Justice, or that it lies in the penalties those 
Courts can impose upon the disobedient, is to miss the vital point that 
these sanctions are themselves rooted in one that lies much deeper—the 
sanction in the hearts of both those who command and those who obey. 
A true law is one that has a ring about it, one of which men of good-will 
are constrained by their own natures to say: “If I were wise enough to 
understand all the issues involved, this is just.what I would wish to be the 
law for me and for my neighbour.” No other law can endure. 

These reflections are not meant to suggest that there is no distinction 
between law in the two senses: that would be an absurd proposition: 
Juridical law differs from scientific law in at least two respects. In the first 
place its subject-matter is not the general order of nature, but, specifically, 
the order of human nature. This introduces a complexity unknown to the 
scientist except upon the debated fringe of science, namely in psychology 
and sociology. Science can describe with spare sublimity the manner in 
which stones fall; but all the resources of Archbold, Kenny and Russell, 
backed by the Law Reports of half a millenium of legal history, do not 
suffice to plot the manner in which men fall. In the second place, all law 
may begin at the scientific level by declaring what is, but juridical law is 
also concerned with what might be, and what must be—the “ what is ” of 
to-morrow and the next day. The law of society may spring out of scientific 
law, but it transcends it as man transcends the inorganic element in which 
his life is rooted. 


2. The Encounter with Law 


When we consider how men come to concern themselves with laws— 
whether of science or jurisprudence—we see that the intimate connection 
between these two apparently unconnected styles of law is borne out in our 
own immediate experience. 

We come to the encounter with law in our infancy, for the infant is a 
potential scientist and a potential jurist. Admittedly the infant does not 
think about scientific laws, but he does experience those things that provide 
the beginnings of science. He knows nothing about the law of gravity, 
for example, but he does know what it is to be bouri zed up and down on his 
mother’s knee, and he spends the first seven years of his life acquiring the 
muscular facility and nervous skills that make it possible for him to be 
regarded as, characteristically, an anti-gravity mechanism. He never talks 
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ot thinks about gravity, but its laws are none the less written into his con- 
stitution and he is aware of them in his very bones. For the infant, #p 
and down are of outstanding importance; a fall in which he goes head-over- 
heels, so as to lose his up-down orientation, is particularly terrifying, and 
all his life long he will be likely to describe any kind of bewilderment as 
not knowing whether he is on his head or his heels. This primal and imme- 
diate sense of orientation is sharply contrasted with the slowly acquired 
conventions of left and right and east and west. From the very beginning 
the infant is confronted with a challenge—a state of affairs that demands 
from him a response, a technique, and, ultimately, a scientific frame of 
reference to rationalize his experience of this up-down world. I have 
chosen the phenomenon of gravity to illustrate the principle involved 
because, as we shall see, it is the prototype of every kind of law. 

The encounter with juridical law occurs just when the infant is coming to 
terms with gravity. He is born not only into a gravitational world, but 
also into a social order, and he spends the same seven years making a 
parallel social adjustment. ‘This other world is gravitational in a meta- 
phorical sense, and, to the infant, the double task of adjustment appears to 
be a single one: he is engaged in coming to terms with his total environ- 
ment. It he disregards the fact of gravity, or dares its force beyond his skill, 
he falls and is non-plussed, or even hurt. If he disregards the social law 
embodied in his mother, he experiences another kind of fall by which he 
is, similarly, non-plussed or hurt. This gravitational aspect of our moral 
and social orientation is written into the very structure of our language, so 
that we “ fall’ out of favour and “‘ rise ” in the estimation of our fellows. 
When we come to consider the matter we notice that the whole business of 
life is a matter of wp and down, of gravity and Jevity, of heavy and Jight. We 
are brought low and our spirits rise, we are cast down and litted up, elevated 
and depressed. Can we wonder that our persistent human experience of 
being out-at-elbows with the moral universe appears in the profound 
myth of Genesis as a consequence of the Fa// of Man? 

The child’s encounter with the law of the mother is his natural entry to 
the world of juridical law, just as the encounter with gravity is his natural 
entry to the world of science. He learns from the beginning that to prosper 
he must achieve an accommodation with the law that pervades society, 
the law of the neighbour’s right to freedom; he must learn, not merely to 
walk, but to walk with his neighbour. 

The peculiar feature of both these “‘ gravitational ” worlds (which, to 
the child, are one world) is that their several systems of law have an absolute 
claim upon him and he cannot escape or disregard them without expe- 
riencing self-frustration; yet, paradoxically, each man is built to carve out 
of the flat, dead effect of these systems of law the freedom to be his own 
unhampered self and the freedom to do what he is equipped to do. This is 
obvious where gravity—the prototype of law—is concerned. To make a 
complete capitulation to it would be to accept the negation of life, for life is 
essentially anti-gravitational. The infant manifests his developing life by 
lifting the head, sitting up, standing, walking, running and, at last, appro- 
priately, skipping for joy. But at no point in this attack upon gravity is he 
able to suppose that the force of gravity is annulled or modified: indeed, 
its constancy is the very basis of his experiments in mastering it. Children, 
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at the stage of development where the discipline of home and school chal- 
lenges their individuality and freedom, are apt to have dreams of flying and 
floating in which, in fantasy, gravity is absent or much diminished; but 
these are uncomfortable dreams because the fact of gravity cannot be wished 
away, even in sleep, and there is a fear—amounting sometimes to panic— 
of the inevitable “‘ bump at the bottom.” This is the stage of Peter Pan, 
and it will be followed by the phase of kite-flying in which the force of the 
wind is invoked to give a vicarious freedom from gravity. If the emotional 
development is normal, however, the impulse to burke the facts of our 
situation will be transmuted into a firm and courageous acceptance of limita- 
tion—physical and social—as a means to an expanding personal freedom in 
a world of law. 

The physical law of gravity is, from the point of view of experience, 
simple and invariable. The very young child may, if his experiments are 
conditioned by parental caution and anxiety, regard gravity as captious and 
possibly hostile; but if, from the crawling stage, he is allowed to experi- 
ment freely, his tumbles will not shake his confidence, for they bring him 
back without injury to his safe and familiar starting-point—the floor. 
Later on, his more serious tumbles will be disconcerting, but if the mother 
laughs, he will laugh, too, for the apparent foe is recognized as the old friend 
up to some new and surprising trick—but fundamentally reliable. To 
facilitate the development of this spirit of cameraderie with gravity is the 
most important single factor in laying a sound emotional constitution. 
Where a child holds this key to the ultimate orderliness of life, there is no 
lock he will not be able to undo, and no door to freedom that will be per- 
manently closed. He is equipped to make friends with his environment— 
physical and social—by working out the laws that give him mastery over it, 
and in pursuit of that end he will be upheld by a fundamental faith in the 
order of the universe. There will be no need for anxiety and irritability 
in face of frustration, and no need for panic when his wisdom proves 
inadequate, for such failures will be part of a pattern that is already written 
in the structure of his bones; he will be able to laugh, and get up, and try 
again. 

The law of the mother is harder to master than the law of gravity. Her 
will is often uncertain and the penalties for non-conformity are captious; 
but, armed with the experience he has gained in the encounter with gravity, 
the child is predisposed to believe that mother’s law, though puzzling, is 
intelligible and that it is worth the effort to come to terms with it. Perhaps 
the second most important single factor in sound emotional development 
is that there should be a sufficient consistency in mother’s law to ensure 
that the child does not lose faith in the ultimate orderliness and intelligi- 
bility of social law, despite its sometimes captious, and even hostile, face. 

To lose faith at this deep level is to suffer a dangerous disorientation; the 
child does not know whether he is on his head or his heels, and the one 
certitude that can fortify him is wrested from him; the world he knows and 
can master, with its “‘ floor” and its “up” and “ down” and its trust- 
worthy “ gravity,” has fallen about his ears. The break-downs of later 
life, with their anxiety and compulsion symptoms and the like, reproduce 
this infantile drama of the loss of faith. 

Scientific law differs from the law of society, not in being some different 
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species of law, but only in being restricted to those areas of nature in which 
the quest for freedom has not begun. The subject-matter of social law is 
human nature—the area of nature in which that quest is already in full 
cry. 
And this brings us, as we shall see, to the heart of the problem of law. 


3. Freedom Under the Law 

From one angle freedom and law appear as opposed notions; for, if the 
law commands or forbids, the citizen is bound and his freedom is, to that 
extent, diminished. From another angle law appears as the guarantor of 
freedom; for freedom cannot flourish in a lawless world. 

This ambiguity in the ré of law corresponds with an ambiguity in the 
notion of freedom; and both spring out of a confusion inherent in human 
nature. One part of us is convinced that to be bound or limited is to suffer 
the loss of freedom, whereas another part of us recognizes limitation as the 
soil out of which freedom grows. This dichotomy is universal and extends 
into early infancy; to understand it we have to press our diagnosis back to 
the very genesis of human experience. 

The child before birth has a certain degree of consciousness, but he is 
clearly unconscious of that which is not ‘‘ me.”” He can do what he wants 
to do, without limit. Admittedly there is very little he wants to do, but the 
instinct to move has arisen and there is no perceptible resistance to such 
movements as he is physically capable of making. This virtual absence of 
limit precludes the possibility of conceiving the existence of the “‘ not me.” 
The child is, to himself, absolutely unlimited, independent and free. This 
is, of course, an illusion ; the embryologist regards the unborn child as the 
most completely limited and dependent creature in the whole range of life. 

This is a curious situation. It means that every human being comes to 
the encounter with reality under the sense of having been robbed of his 
freedom but, at that same moment, the door to a new freedom is opened. 
We can see this more clearly if we observe how it comes about in the 
experience of the infant. 

It may seem absurd to suppose that the first crack in the primal illusion 
appears before birth, but it may be so. There comes a time when the unborn 
child wishes to move to an extent that his situation renders impossible; 
he wishes to do what he cannot do. Whether this experience is of psychic 
significance is a matter for debate, and we are, perhaps, on firmer ground if 
we suppose that the first serious impact of the “ not me” occurs at birth. 
Birth involves severe restriction and drastic interference from forces out- 
side, and the natural reaction is bitter crying; but, before long, steps have 
been taken to reproduce, so far as possible, the situation before birth. The 
child is wrapped up and kept warm, and his needs are met more or less as 
they arise, so that the crack in the child’s absolute me-hood seems to close 
up again. But it is still there, and other experiences will follow to prise it 
open again and again. At first the mother seems to be an extension of the 
*‘ me,” subject to the child’s will almost as directly as his own limbs; but 
there is a tardiness in her response, sometimes, that is disconcerting and 
leads to crying like the crying that followed the birth, When he begins to 
crawl, this disturbing aspect of experience is heightened, for his mobility 
is a nuisance to the mother and she thwarts his intentions. Now she is 
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recognizably “ not me,” for she stands over against the “‘ me ” in potential 
hostility to it. Up to this point it has been possible to deny the reality of the 
*‘ not me ” and to hold fast to the illusion of absolute me-hood; but this 
is so no longer. The crack in the primal illusion has become a chasm, and 
the human drama has begun in earnest. 

This discovery of the mother as “ not me ” occurs just when the child is 
becoming aware of the physical limitations to which he is subject. Instead 
of being absolutely free and independent he finds himself to be very small, 
insecure and utterly dependent in an uncertain and perplexing world which 
is ‘not me.” There are two roads open to him: he can perpetually hark 
back to the illusory freedom and security of the vanished yesterday, or he 
can go forward adventurously to achieve a new style of freedom and security 
which to-morrow offers him—if he is prepared to pay the price. In fact, 
he will defer the choice and will oscillate for some years between the two. 
He will be allowed, at first, to protect himself against the sharp edges of 
reality by fantasies of an impossible freedom such as Peter Pan enjoyed, 
and which he enjoys (and fears) in his dreams of flying; and he will be 
nourished by fairy-tales and kindly fictions. But, relentlessly, reality bears 
in upon him, requiring acceptance and promising the only freedom that is 
authentic. In this struggle of faith the gravitational clue will give him 
courage, for, though he may dream of being free of the sway of gravity, 
he will spend his waking moments learning to accept it, to play games 
with it and to master it. He will discover what it means to enjoy physical 
freedom under the law. In his social orientation he will learn the very same 
secret. To defy or deny the law of the mother is to meet with a destructive 
self-frustration. Mother may frustrate him, and he may wish to sweep 
her away so that he can be free; but if his wish were granted, what freedom 
would be left to him without her? What he needs is to achieve a sensitive 
accommodation, a reconciliation between the “‘ me” and the “‘ not me,” 
so that he and his mother will facilitate the authentic purposes of each other. 
He must study the ways of mother as he studied the ways of gravity so that, 
by understanding, he will find freedom within the ambit of social limita- 
tion. This, too, is freedom under the law; and out of this experience stems 
the whole proud edifice of jurisprudence. It is here that the laws of property, 
of contract, tort and crime are ultimately rooted. 

There is a curious point to be observed about limitation in the social 
sphere. It is the mask that conceals the neighbour’s freedom. His freedom 
is my limitation; and my freedom is his limitation. Yet this does not mean 
that law is a matter of ensuring that each man is content with a ration of 
freedom so that the neighbour will have enough as well; for the paradoxical 
truth is that the neighbour’s freedom is necessary to my own, and mine to 
his. If I seek to enlarge my arena of freedom by trespassing upon the 
freedom which is properly his, I lose my own to the extent to which I am 
guilty of trespass. To trespass upon the neighbour’s proper freedom is to 
hark back to the primal illusion of freedom, to regress to the infantile 
demand for an absolute freedom from opposition or limit. We recognize 
this readily enough in the spoilt child, whose demand for freedom from 
opposition destroys any hope he might have of winning freedom in the 
real world, unless he can learn, painfully, to relinquish that demand. Neither 
the spoilt child nor his indulgent mother can alter the fact that he has been 
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born into a world of limitation, and if she truly cares for him her concern 
will be to help him to reach a sensitive accommodation with his actual 
situation. We can see it, too, in the Dictator who seeks his freedom by 
being, himself, the law. We see it in the criminal who would enlarge his 
freedom illegitimately at the expense of his neighbour, and in the neurotic 
who, fundamentally, denies the validity of limitations that are proper to 
him and necessary—if he but knew it—to the freedom and security he seeks. 
We cannot wish ourselves out of our status of limitation, any more than 
the child can escape from gravity by flying, in fantasy, upon a magic carpet 
to Baghdad. 

The mature human being has abandoned his demand for freedom from 
limits, and has embarked upon the adventure of carving out his proper 
freedom in the arena of his limitation. He seeks freedom under the law. 
And this is true of society as well. The task is a universal one. It involves 
the exploration of our human predicament with a candour that would scorn 
to make any denial or falsification of what we discover; it demands that 
we should labour to evolve laws that will reflect faithfully the point to which 
we have been brought by experience, and it demands, also, an honourable 
subjugation to the discipline of those laws as a condition of further progress. 

This is the task, on a personal level, of each human being, and what he 
makes of it will determine his own philosophy and his moral stature. 
When he turns to apply himself to the several facets of his experience of the 
world—as scientist, or jurist, or in any other capacity, he can only prosper 
in so far as he is content to be bound by that universal discipline. 


SETON POLLOCK 
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To some extent the subject of this article is linked up with the larger sub- 
ject of the influence of religion on the progress of science, bui it touches the 
life of individuals much more nearly than does the larger subject. It is 
possible to go through life without being affected by the issues involved 
in the pursuit of knowledge in the realms of physics, of chemistry, of 
astronomy, or even of biology, but no one can go through life without 
sooner or later coming into contact with the great crises of human existence 
—birth, disease, insanity and death. 

From time immemorial man has faced these crises, which even now, 
with all our knowledge, have not lost their mystery. From earliest ages 
he has been asking Why? How? These phenomena have touched his 
imagination in a degree which no mere physical phenomena can approach. 
It is true that men have been thrilled or appalled by the sight of a comet, 
or a shower of meteors, but only in so far as they believed that those phe- 
nomena were omens of impending plagues or calamities. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the most firmly establishd 
superstitions are those which centre about the crises of human existence. 
So firmly are they established, indeed, that they are still widely held to-day, 
even amongst those who are by this time used to the wonders of science, 
who know that the world is a sphere, and who regard comets and shooting 
stars as so much entertainment. In no department of life is so much irra- 
tional belief active as in that pertaining to the human body and its func- 
tioning. 

Man, even in his most primitive state, is aware that there are natural 
causes of disease. He knows that the body may be injured by wounds, by 
burns, by injudicious eating and drinking. There is no mystery here. 
There is no need to call in some supernatural agency either as explanation 
ot for curative purposes. But when he is faced with great epidemics, with 
epilepsy or insanity, it is quite a different matter. There was no rational 
explanation of these calamities until comparatively recent times, and the 
consequence was that they were all referred to supernatural causes. 

There is, however, one very notable exception to this rule, and this 
exception is thought-provoking. The Greeks of the Golden Age (s00- 
200 B.C.), who were of all peoples the least religious, using the word in its 
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formal sense, regarded no sphere of investigation as debarred to human 
speculation and experiment. They possessed no cosmology, no account of 
how things came to be, and they searched for rational causes of disease, and 
rational cures for disease, without calling in the aid of god or devil. It is 
true that at first the practice of medicine in Greece was associated with the 
worship of Aisculapius, but as time went on the functions of the priest 
and the physician were separated, and Greek rational medicine arose. The 
greatest of the Greek physicians was Hippocrates, who was born c. 460 B.C. 
It is perhaps not strictly correct to say that Greeks were the first rational 
practitioners of medicine, for there exist papyri dating back nearly 2,000 
years before Christ to show that rational medicine was practised in Egypt 
and Babylonia. But it was the Greeks who introduced the scientific idea 
into medicine; it was they who first separated the study of a particular 
phenomenon from the great general problems of existence. We modern 
medical men owe to Hippocrates and his contemporaries a very great 
debt, for ‘modern medicine is the lineal descendant of Greek medicine, 
which was rediscovered after being buried and forgotten for 2,000 years. 
The spirit of the modern physician is the spirit of Hippocrates, as embodied 
in the Hippocratic oath, “‘ I swear by ali the gods and goddesses ”—one 
may remark, in passing, that the Greek gods and goddesses seem to have 
been mainly used to swear by— 


that so far as power and discernment shall be mine, I will carry out regimen for 
the benefit of the sick, and will keep them from harm and wrong. To none will 
I give a deadly drug even if solicited, nor offer counsel to such an end... . 
Guiltless and hallowed will I keep my life and art. Into whatever house I shall 


enter I will go for the benefit of the sick, holding aloof from all voluntary wrong 
and corruption. . . . Whatsoever in my practice or not in my practice I shall hear 
or see amid the lives of men I will not divulge, as reckoning that all such things 
should be kept secret. . . . 


This is not the whole of the oath, but it is sufficient to show the Greek 
physician’s conception of the sacredness of his calling. When, therefore, 
one says that the Greeks were not religious in the formal sense of the word, 
one sees at the same time that they were religious in the wider sense of the 
word, having a sense of vocation and a sense of human values, even (despite 
their toleration of slavery) a sense of the sacredness of life. 

These are characteristics of the best amongst modern medical men, 
whether they be men of religion in the more formal sense or not. And, 
moreover, the spirit of unrestricted adventure which characterized the 
investigations of that era is the spirit of the profession to-day. But much 
has happened in the meantime, and it is necessary to go back to that period 
to understand how it is that there has been any controversy between reli- 
gion and medicine. 

The Greeks had no sacred canon of scripture. There existed no account 
of creation, nor any attempted explanation of first causes. This seems strange 
to us, as the Babylonians, the Egyptians and the Jews all had very complete, 
perhaps too complete, accounts of the beginnings of things. The Greeks, too, 
made their attempts at an explanation of the Universe. None of their great 
philosophers, like Socrates, Plato or Aristotle, ever claimed that his teach- 
ings represented the whole of truth or were infallible. But in time even 
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among them the established philosophical scheme came to have an almost 
religious sanction, and any attempt to disturb it led to trouble for the dis- 
turber. In the third century B.c. a Greek was denounced, not by a church 
ot a priest, but by a Stoic, for attempting to show, in defiance of the scheme 
of Aristotle, that the earth moves round the sun. In the seventeenth century 
Galileo was condemned by the Inquisition for saying the same thing because 
the Christian Church had officially adopted the scheme of the same pagan 
philosopher. 

If there does not seem to have been any conflict between medicine and 
religion in the ancient world, that is because, as a rule, the physicians made 
no discoveries that upset current beliefs. But this does not mean that the 
religions did not stand in the way of medical progress. The great basis of 
medical advance was the knowledge of anatomy, and this was hindered by 
the attitude taken towards the dead. The fact that the Egyptians practised 
embalming is a proof of the respect in which they held the dead, and dis- 
section would have been considered an offence against the dead. Amongst 
the Jews, contact with a corpse rendered a person unclean, and dissections 
were hardly likely to be practised under the circumstances. Yet this did not 
prevent the ancients from practising surgery—trephining of the skull and 
amputations being quite expertly done, as evidenced by the skulls and other 
bones found in old deposits. 

There is one aspect of medicine which was, however, not only practised 
amongst an ancient people, but which derived its authority from being 
built into the religion. This is the system of sanitation and hygiene formu- 
lated by Moses. He can be regarded as the first Medical Officer of Health, 
and the priests as the first sanitarians of which we have any knowledge. 
We find, it is true, that the system is not wholly justifiable on hygienic 
grounds alone. There is much in it that is purely ritualistic, and a good deal 
that savours of primitive taboo, and magic. Still, one cannot but feel that 
there is a rational basis for most of it, and that the ritual and taboo elements 
were introduced to secure rigid observance of the regulations. 

We begin to see here that there is a two-fold process at work. While 
religion was, though unconsciously, opposing the advance of medicine, 
it was at the same time advancing the cause of health in the community 
as a whole. 

Later Jewish thought and early Christian thought were not much con- 
cerned with natural phenomena, though we have in the Book of Job, which 
was written somewhere about 400 B.C., some recognition of natural law. 
In it the Almighty demands of Job, ‘“‘ Dost thou make the heavens to know 
the laws? Dost thou establish the dominion thereof in the earth?” But in 
later Jewish writings the Divine Law, the Torah, is exalted against natural 
law, and physical phenomena are represented as due to the direct action of 
God. Early Christian thought was too concerned about the imminent end 
of the world to trouble itself much about natural laws. It had absorbed, 
too, through Jewish channels, the Platonic system, which seemed to 
involve the worthlessness and even evil character of the material world. 
This conception of the essential evil of matter lived on long, and in some 
circles is not even yet dead. 

All through the Middle Ages there is no trace of conflict between medicine 
and religion largely because there was no fresh ground broken in medicine. 
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The Church, all-powerful, had accepted a closed system of thought, and 
the minds of men were in too abject submission to the Church to explore 
the realms of natural law. As someone has said, ‘‘ Men in seeking a heavenly 
home had lost their bearings upon earth.” 

And yet it was during these ages that hospitals and orphanages were 
first founded, insanitary and overcrowded as they were. There is no doubt 
that the hospital was born of religious impulse, even though, in those dark 
days, ignorance robbed them of the great value they might have had. We 
find, too, in the Moslem world of the time, that religiously-minded men 
were endowing hospitals for the poor. The Moslem hospitals were a 
great improvement on the Christian ones. 

But while Europe was wallowing in a blind and self-satisfied ignorance, 
the old Greek medicine was being kept alive, if only just alive, by the Arabs 
and the Jews. The physicians of the period were almost all Jews, and 
though they came in for as much censure and hatred as the Greek physicians 
did in Rome during the days of the Empire, yet their assistance was often 
sought by the influential people, especially by the leaders of the Church, 
who were loudest in condemning them. 

The only alternative to the Jewish or Arabian physician in the Middle 
Ages was either the old magic of the more primitive times or the hardly 
less absurd magic of the Church. Officially the Church sternly opposed 
magic, and in all translations of the Greek writers of the later school, who 
had departed from the early purity and rationality of the Hippocratic and 
Aristotelian school, Christian prayers and invocations were used instead of 
the pagan charms and runes. 

Occasionally the invocations were a mixture of Christian and pagan. 
Let me quote from an old Anglo-Saxon Leech Book, as it was called. 
After describing the plants which were to be gathered, it was stated that 
many masses should be said over them, then they should be wet with ale, 
have holy water put on them, and be boiled very thoroughly. The con- 
coction should then be drunk, with the following prayer: ‘‘ Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, intercede for me. Tiecon, and my patron Leleloth, 
I beseech you.” Here the prayer is directed to the four Evangelists, and 
also to two barbarous names, one of which has been identified as that of an 
Arabian idol, while the other is certainly Oriental. 

Here is another specimen of a mixed charm: 

For “‘ flying venom,” that is epidemic disease, and for 
swelling,” that is bubonic plague: 


* venomous 


On a Friday churn butter which has been milked from a neat or hind all of one 
colour. Sing over it nine times a litany, and nine times the paternoster, and nine 


times this incantation: 
acrae, aercrae, aernem, nadre, aercuna, hel, aernem aeradspice. 


These words have been thought to be ancient Celtic, but actually belong 
to no known language. They are obviously pagan in origin. It is rather 
surprising that, in view of the Church’s opposition to magic, such charms 
should be given in a book which, seeing that only in monasteries were 
books produced, must have been written by clerics. Most of the charms, 
however, were not mixed with pagan elements, though in spite of their 
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invocations to God, Christ and the Saints, they were just as magical in 
character as the charms that were condemned by the Church. It must be 
remarked that, whilst the Church was resolutely opposed to magic, it was 
not because the Church did not recognize the power of magic. It did 
recognize its power but believed it to be an evil power. There was there- 
fore nothing inconsistent in the Church’s use of a Christian sort of magic. 
It can well be understood that such an intellectual atmosphere was cal- 
culated to foster superstition and credulity, and was hardly conducive to 
anything in the way of medical progress. 

The only book which was available which could possibly be termed a 
medical book was a translation of the work of a writer of the Salerno School. 
This very remarkable school of medicine flourished about the tenth century, 
but was undoubtedly much older than this. It was situated at Salerno, 
which is a health resort south of Naples. It was Hippocratic in tradition, 
and the extraordinary freedom enjoyed there can be estimated from the 
fact that its teachers were partly ecclesiastics, partly Jews, and partly women. 
Whilst it was not as pure as Greek medicine in its prime, at least the medicine 
taught there was entirely free of charms and magic. It is interesting to 
speculate whether an English School of rational medicine might not have 
emerged, based on the writings of the Salerno School, if it had not been for 
the Norman invasion, which put a stop to all advance in this direction for 
well over a century. 

Before the tenth century the teaching of the Church was that all disease 
was caused by devils. Gregory the Great related how a nun, having eaten 
some lettuce without making the sign of the cross, swallowed a devil, and 
when the devil was commanded to come forth by a holy man, it did so 
and said: ‘‘ How am I to blame? I was sitting on the lettuce, and this 
woman, not having made the sign of the cross, ate me along with it.” As 
late as the seventeenth century King Charles II of Spain had his confessor 
and two friars sit beside his bed while he slept to keep away the devils 
which were supposed to enter the mouth of a sleeping man. These demono- 
logical ideas of the Christian Church were inherited from the Jews, who 
firmly believed in demons and possession by devils. Epilepsy especially 
was regarded as a state of possession by demons, and the cure, the only 
cure, was exorcism. 

It is refreshing to turn from all this to a very remarkable work written 
about the time of Hippocrates, that is 400 years before Christ. It is an essay 
by a Greek physician, on the subject of epilepsy, which, because it was 
believed to be due to demon possession, was called “‘ the Sacred Disease.” 


The writer says: 


Surely then this disease has its causes whence it originates, even as have other 
diseases, and it is curable by means comparable to their cure. It arises like them 
from things which enter and quit the body, such as cold, the sun, and the winds, 
things which are ever changing and never at rest. Such things are divine or no 
—as you will, for the distinction matters not—nor is there need to make this 
distinction anywhere in Nature, wherein all things are alike divine, and all are 
alike human, for have not all a cause which can be found by those who seek it 


earnestly ? 


The story of the part which the Arabs played in the preservation of the 
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scientific attitude in medicine is particularly interesting. The science of 
the Arabs was learnt from the Syrians who lived on the desert border. 
The Syrians had it from Persia, to which it was brought by unorthodox 
Christians who had had to fly from the wrath of the orthodox, and also by 
the “‘ pagan philosophers ’’ whom the zealous so-called Christian Emperor, 
Justinian, had banished from Athens and Alexandria. Both the Christians 
and the pagans were welcomed in Persia, where they were joined by philo- 
sophers and physicians from India. Thus Persia became a centre of Greek 
and Indian culture, in which it was the Greek that predominated, the 
Indian contribution being the game of chess, for long afterwards an indis- 
pensable part of the equipment of a physician. 

It was, however, the expansion of the Arab world set on foot by 
Mohammed that introduced this culture to the Western World, and since 
the dominating force in this expansion was religious, religion once again 
becomes associated with the advance of medicine. The orthodox Moham- 
medans, indeed, bound by the teaching of the Koran, were almost as much 
a prey to magical ideas as the orthodox Christians of the Dark Ages. It 
was Spanish Jews, despising the charms and spells of the two great rival 
faiths, who in the early Middle Ages transmitted to Europe the ancient 
Greek culture. Their medicine, dependent on very faulty translations, and 
scarcely as pure as that of the Greeks of the Hippocratic age, was yet infi- 
nitely in advance of the current medical practices of the time. And then, 
just when it seemed that medicine had favourable conditions for its develop- 
ment, religion stepped in, in its all too frequent obstructionist réle. In 
A.D. 1412 the Jews were banished from Spain. Elsewhere in Europe they 
had fared badly, and the Council of Vienna in 1267 had forbidden them to 
practise medicine. Again in the middle of the fifteenth century the Church 
placed a ban on Jewish physicians, though it was lifted at the end of the 
century. While it was true that the barons and ecclesiastics were only too 
ready to call in the aid of the Jewish physicians when they were ill, they 
were just as ready to persecute and prosecute them when they were well. 
Moreover, when a daring spirit like Maimonides, who was at one time 
physician to Saladin, had the temerity to reject a good deal of Rabbinical 
tradition he encountered hostility from the orthodox among his fellow- 
Jews. His Mohammedan contemporary Averroes had the misfortune to be 
hated by both Christians and Muslims. With the advent of the Turks to 
power in 1195, a return to rigid orthodoxy took place in Islam and scientists 
who exhibited any deviation from the tenets of the Koran were called to 
account. 

It must already be apparent to the reader that, when rigid adherence to 
any scheme of things is demanded of men, the prospect of scientific advance 
is apt to be slight. Even where discoveries are made their significance is 
apt to be missed because an attempt is at once made to fit them in with a 
ready-made scheme. The great difference between the scientists of the 
Middle Ages and these of ancient Greece and to-day is that the former 
tried to fit their ascertained facts into a scheme that was immutable, whereas 
the Greeks and ourselves attempt to deduce the scheme from the ascertained 
facts, leaving ourselves free to change our scheme as fresh facts throw new 
light. 

The medizval attitude is illustrated by the life of Vesalius. He was the 
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first great anatomist, the first to make a detailed dissection of the human 
body. His work produced a veritable revolution in medicine, and was the 
basis of a great revival of interest in observation and experiment, which lie 
at the root of all scientific advance. Yet he had to be very careful not to 
offend the Church, and the fate of his contemporary Servetus was a warning 
of the fate in store for those who combined unorthodox views in medicine 
and theology. 

It is hard for us even to conceive the atmosphere in which these men 
lived, yet we must remember that even at the present time there are occa- 
sions in which medical opinion may come into violent conflict with the 
teachings of religion. The great fight against the use of anesthetics in 
child-birth, in which the victory, thanks largely to Queen Victoria, lay with 
the anesthetists, was essentially based on religious grounds. It is amusing 
to recall that the great argument used by Simpson, one of the great cham- 
pions of anesthesia, was based on accepted religious teaching. It was to the 
effect that the use of anesthetics had divine sanction in that the Almighty 
had caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam whilst Eve was being born. 

There are other questions, on which I do not propose to dwell, because 
they are still the abieck of controversy, and their discussion arouses deep 
feeling. But one may perhaps mention instruction in birth control, thera- 
peutic abortion, artificial insemination and euthanasia, as subjects which, 
from a purely medical angle, might seem to be the province of rational 
medicine, and yet are regarded with deep suspicion or active opposition 
by religious opinion. There is, too, a quasi-religious element in the opposi- 
tion to compulsory vaccination of infants and to the practice of vivisection. 
It is possible, of course, that the opposition to some of these practices may 
not be entirely unjustifiable, but it is equally possible that the opposition 
is based on mistaken reasoning. 

We may, perhaps, be inclined to congratulate ourselves that in these 
modern days we are free from superstitions and religious dogmatisms, but 
we see at work in the world to-day certain political dogmatisms, which are 
regarded by many with an awe almost superstitious in its quality, and which 
are capable of poisoning the springs of medicine, and of hindering the 
prosecution of research, just as effectively as did any religious dogmatisms 
of the past. 

When we realize that it was possible for leaders in Nazi Germany to speak 
of Nazi Science as distinct from International Science; when it is possible 
to-day for Soviet propaganda to talk of Soviet Science as distinct from what 
is called Bourgeois Science, we realize that the world has not yet shaken 
itself free from fixed ideas which hamper the advance of true science. We 
simply do not know to what extent pure science, as distinct from applied 
science and technology, flourishes in Russia to-day, as no Russian scientist 
is allowed to contribute to Western‘ medical or scientific journals, and 
scientific Russian journals, if they reach this country at all, only reach iso- 
lated individuals, and are not translated at all. One cannot help feeling, 
however, after reading about the Lysenko controversy, that it is possible 
that a totalitarian state may be guilty of those obscurantisms and repressions 
with which the Church has been charged in the past; that an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy might be replaced by a Comtist State, with its priesthood of 
scientists dictating the attitude of the government towards both medical 
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research and treatment, the scientific prelates being themselves well 
indoctrinated with the over-ruling ideology. 

Whatever may have been the faults of the ecclesiastical powers in the 
past, they were often tempered by mercy and pity, but to-day we are faced 
with the possibility of a deified state, which, because of its urgent need for 
self-preservation, or its passion for evangelism, may regard pity and mercy 
as outworn sentimentalities, interfering with its efficiency and hampering 
its progress. 

Not only so, but modern science has placed at the State’s disposal weapons 
far more deadly than the atomic bomb. Nazi Germany gave us a foretaste 
of what was possible in the way of stud-farm methods in a totalitarian 
society. Using artificial insemination it is possible to breed the requisite 
stock from a very small number of picked donors, whilst undesirable strains 
can either be liquidated, or conditioned by a simple operation on the brain, 
which would leave the victims physically and militarily useful, but without 
any ideas which they could call their own. 

The suspicion with which adventurous thinking is viewed by either a 
totalitarian church or a totalitarian state has its roots in the fear that, having 
adopted a scientific schema because of its supposed theological value, or, 
in the case of the State, because social practice has been based on it, new 
discoveries may bring the theology, or, alternatively, the authority of the 
State into disrepute. 

This is undoubtedly what lay beneath the Lysenko controversy. The 
State had adopted certain eugenic and educational ideas and made them the 
basis of a social experiment with a view to producing the human type best 
adapted to an entirely new social order. Any discovery which threw 
doubt on the theoretic basis appeared to threaten the success of the social 
experiment, and had therefore to be rejected. 

It seems to me that it is a fundamental error, in medicine, as in any other 
sphere of science, to assume that the corpus of knowledge, with its accom- 
panying explanatory hypotheses, is fixed and sacrosanct; that additional 
discoveries can only add, as it were, other bricks to the structure. On the 
contrary, it has frequently been the case that new discoveries have completely 
altered the interpretation and significance of existing knowledge. 

This is the real argument for the freedom of science, a freedom which is 
really threatened as a State assumes more and more power, for, as it does so, 
its ideology will tend to determine the characteristics of desirable research, 
for which alone it will find the necessary means. 

There is a possibility that whereas there was a time when the free spirit 
of enquiry struggled in the manacles of a religious system embodying 
fixed cosmological and physiological doctrines, there may yet come a time, 
perhaps not so far distant, when a deep religious passion for truth may have 
to struggle against an irreligious system which has its own dogmatisms and 
regards truth as instrumental. For any true religion must be deeply con- 
cerned with freedom, must ever be responsive to the challenge which comes 
from what we may call, for want of a better name, the Spirit of God, and 
must have a view of man that does full justice to his intellectual, zsthetic, 


moral and spiritual values. 
F. B. JULIAN 
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1. The Problem of Anthropomorphism 


THERE ate two subjects in connection with which sceptics are especially 
apt to raise objections based on the charge of anthropomorphism; these 
are, first, religious beliefs, and secondly beliefs about the minds of animals. 
In dealing with these two subjects in conjunction with one another it seems 
appropriate, therefore, to begin by discussing this question of anthropo- 
morphism. 

I should be the last to disclaim anthropomorphic modes of thought. To 
believe in God is to believe at least that the universe has a purpose, and the 
notion of purpose is obtained by analogy with the human purposes of which 
we are conscious in our own minds. Similarly, when we deplore cruelty 
to animals we are imputing to animals feelings of pain or fear analogous to 
the feelings which we ourselves experience. Thus it is perfectly true that 
our thought on these subjects is anthropomorphic. What is overlooked, 
however, by those who regard such modes of thought as invalid, is that all 
human thought about reality is necessarily anthropomorphic. Even the 
concept of cause and effect, which is as indispensable in common life as 
it, or some equivalent category, is in scientific investigation, is obtained by 
analogy with the action of the human will. To recommend that we should 
drop anthropomorphism is like asking us to jump out of our skins. 

Are we to conclude, therefore, that all human thinking is invalid? On 
the contrary, anthropomorphic modes of thought are perfectly justifiable 
because the human mind is a part of, and is adapted to, the universe in which 
we have to live. Man is akin to the lower organisms through a con- 
tinuous process of evolution, and this fact justifies us in applying the human 
analogy, with all due caution, of course, in interpreting their behaviour. 
Again if man is made in the image of his Creator, as the Jewish scriptures 
assert, and as we may infer from the fact that the universe is at all intelligible 
to man, then again human analogy is a perfectly valid mode of thought in 
theology, within its proper limits. Of necessity every analogy must fail 
when it is pushed too far. We should be thinking amiss if we attributed 
to the Deity the pettinesses of human nature, and we should equally be 
thinking amiss if we attributed to the lower animals intellectual powers of 
which they give no sign. But that is merely to say that our analogies must 


1 This article contains the substance of a paper read at the World Congress of Faiths in 1951. 
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be applied intelligently and with a due regard to observable facts. I shall, 
then, in what follows, write as an anthropomorphist who regards all forms 
of positivism as the wearing of epistemological blinkers. 


2. Reverence and Respect 


The two outstanding characteristics of a religious attitude of mind are 
reverence and what is traditionally called “love.” Love for a fellow 
creature might in modern English be better, perhaps, called “‘ kindness ”’; 
this word is reserved for an attitude towards creatures as distinct from 
an attitude towards their Creator. On the other hand, the word “ reverence ” 
is generally reserved for the Deity and the corresponding word “ respect ” 
applied to creatures, but these two attitudes are correlated: “Est enim 
pietas,” says Cicero, “‘ justitia adversum deos.” Let us now discuss reverence 
or respect, and defer the discussion of kindness for the moment. 

A truly religious man will feel respect for all living creatures. A good 
example is found in the traditional Jewish ritual slaughter. (I may remark 
in passing that although schechita as practised to-day is not as painless as 
more modern methods of slaughter, since the use of electric stunning is at 
present forbidden, it does embody rules having a humane intention—the 
knife must be sharp and there must be no sawing—and when first intro- 
duced it was vastly superior in respect of humaneness to the methods of 
slaughter then prevalent among gentiles. But that is a digression, for we 
are now discussing respect for animals, or reverence for life, which is quite 
a different thing from kindness.) The system of schechita recognizes that 
the taking of life is a serious matter, not to be lightly esteemed. Jewish 
slaughter is carried out by shochetim who are specially appointed and 
trained, and do their work with a certain ritual and with introductory 
prayers. 

In the western world all too little respect has been felt for most of the 
lower animals. The objections urged against Darwin’s hypothesis on its 
first appearance arose not so much from any genuinely religious feeling as 
from Victorian repugnance to the idea of being related to vulgar apes and 
monkeys: witness Bishop Wilberforce’s famous challenge which drew a 
well-deserved rebuke from Huxley at the Oxford meeting of the British 
Association. On this occasion Huxley was the more truly religious of the 
two. It is from reverence towards God that a Jesuit teacher, Father 
Martindale, would deduce a right attitude towards animals. At a sym- 
posium organized in 1928 by the University of London Animal Welfare 
Society he said: 


If one does believe in God, I think one is foolish if one does not begin from so 
vast and profound and rich a certainty, and deduce lesser laws and ideals there- 
from. Hence I find myself from the outset possessed by a reverence for all that 
reveals God to me. . . .. Since, then, I perceive God, the maximum of Existence 
and of Agency, existing and acting and making, I am filled with horror at the 
thought of being the opposite of any of that. The negative, the inert, the destruc- 
tive, make me shudder, as being unlike God. 


Father Martindale then speaks of reverence for flowers, and goes on: 


Still more lowly and reverently must I order myself towards animals, but then 
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I must be logical and sincere, and not do so only towards animals that I like, or 
that like me, or that are lovely to look at, or that are large. 


The reference to animals that are “‘ lovely to look at” reminds me that 
Charles Kingsley, while in procession from vestry to chancel, once noticed 
a beautiful butterfly on the ground and stopped the procession in order to 
rescue the insect, whereas if at an earlier stage of its career it had fallen 
into Kingsley’s hands as a caterpillar, it would have run a serious risk of 
being impaled on a hook by that indefatigable angler. The Committee on 
Cruelty to Wild Animals which recently reported to the Home Secretary 
noted that almost all the sentimental concern of the British public is directed 
towards animals that are regarded as beautiful or attractive, such as foxes 
and deer, and few people seem to be in the least concerned about what 
happens to rats. This sentimental discrimination is clearly irreligious, 
because it is shallow and self-centred. Moreover, it is irresponsible; the 
dog, which is almost worshipped in Britain, is regarded with extreme dis- 
respect by Mohammedans; the cow, which is sacred in India, is a mere 
milk-factory in Britain; and so on. This partiality ought not to be. If 
our respect for animals is founded on a principle, it ought to be universal 
and impartial. 

Reverence for life, and respect for animals, is a strong characteristic of 
Hindu and Buddhist theology and reaches its limit among the Jains, who 
will not even kill an insect. Exaggerations apart, there can be no doubt, 
I suggest, but that in recognizing the kinship of all living creatures these 
religions are on sure ground and have rendered a great service to religious 
thought. On the other hand, reverence for life, when it is carried to the 


point where a man will allow an animal to die of starvation rather than put 
it out of its misery, impinges on a quite different principle, that of kindness, 
to which we must now turn. 


3. Love or Kindness 

As the late Professor Harold Smith has pointed out,! a kind and friendly 
attitude to animals has always been inculcated by the Jewish religion and 
is clearly implied in the New Testament. It is also embodied in the doctrine 
of Ahimsa which plays an important part in Hindu ethics, and in Buddhist 
theology which teaches that to ill-treat animals is to ill-treat oneself, all 
being regarded as manifestations of the Absolute. But when we ask how 
far these religious principles have passed into practice we find an appalling 
degree of inconsistency. In India the sufferings of the water buffaloes are 
notorious, and every traveller tells the same tale of prevailing callousness 
and apparently heartless cruelty. In China things are even worse. All 
reports from travellers seem to indicate that there is appalling cruelty 
throughout the East, in defiance of the principles which have been incul- 
cated by Eastern religious teachers. 

Professor Smith also pointed out that although humane principles are 
inculcated or implied in the New Testament, and also in the Koran, both 
Christian and Mohammedan theologians have failed to follow up the 
implications of these principles, a fact which he attributes to the influence 


1 The Influence of Religions on Man's Attitude towards Animals, by Professor F. Harold Smith 
(UFAW, reprinted as pamphlet). 
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of Aristotle. This neglect of our duty to animals by Christian theology 
has to be admitted with shame and profound regret. Quite recently, 
however, in 1947, the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland put on 
record its recognition of this duty, and its example was followed in 1951 
by the national Methodist Conference. Roman Catholic theologians are, 
through St Thomas Aquinas, more influenced than others by Aristotle, 
and it is they who have most difficulty in shaping a theoretical expression 
of the humane implications of their faith, being hampered by abstract 
logical puzzles about the nature of rights. This fact, and the appalling 
cruelty which prevails in most Roman Catholic countries, notably Spain 
and South America, have told heavily against the prestige of the Roman 
Catholic Church in animal-loving countries like our own. We must there- 
fore applaud the gallant efforts of the struggling little Catholic Study Circle 
for Animal Welfare, which has obtained from the Holy Office a ruling that 
it is sinful to torture dumb animals and that such sins are degrading to the 
soul and disposition of the tormentor. 

Mankind is notoriously indisposed to carry theory into practice. We 
have seen that in Eastern countries, where the prevailing theologies incul- 
cate consideration for animals, the most shocking cruelty prevails in 
practice, and yet correspondingly in Christendom, where theologians 
have all but ignored the subject, many hundreds if not thousands of saints 
have shamed the theologians by giving practical effect to the spirit of their 
Master. ‘‘ The souls of the saints are exceedingly gentle,”’ said St Chry- 
sostom, ‘‘ and loving to man, and they show their kindness even to brute 
beasts.”” Some examples have been collected in The Church and Kindness to 
Animals, published by Burns and Oates, and in Mrs. Armel O’Connotr’s 
Saints and Animals. 

But it is in the Protestant countries of north-west Europe that the duty 
of kindness to animals has been embodied in effective legislation and seriously 
studied as a branch of jurisprudence. The curious fact is that the movement 
for the protection of animals originated in the Evangelical revival of the 
eighteenth century, which was essentially other-worldly and primarily 
concerned with the saving of men’s souls. Whether this was another 
example of human inconsistency, or whether there was an underlying 
logical connection, I shall not discuss. 

Even in English-speaking countries, however, there is much real cruelty. 
In Britain between 30 million and 40 million animals are crucified in gin 
traps every year, and in Australasia twice as many. On marginal land in 
Australia tens of thousands of cattle are left to die slowly of thirst and 
starvation in the drought every few years, for the sake of the profits accru- 
ing in the intervening years when the gamble on rainfall comes off. But I 
will not prolong this list of horrors, particulars of which can be obtained, 
by those interested, from responsible animal-protection societies like UFAW 
or the R.S.P.C.A., or the Scottish or the Ulster S.P.C.A. 


4. The Problem of Pain 

Every theist must have felt baffled and perplexed by the existence of pain. 
Both Christianity and Buddhism have faced it bravely, and they have sought 
solutions in two diametrically opposite directions. Buddhism, which more 
explicitly recognizes the specially baffling fact of pain among animals, 
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hopes eventually to extinguish suffering by extinguishing desire. Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, with the cross as its symbol, looks for a triumph 
through suffering, in which the redeemed shall “‘ have life and have it more 
abundantly,” and implies (as it seems to me, though I have distinguished 
authority against me) that for the purpose of redeeming the universe God 
shares in its suffering instead of standing aloof. ‘‘ The whole creation,” 
says St Paul, “‘ groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now,” and he 
holds that “the creature also shall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

Nevertheless, the problem remains: the fact of pain, and especially the 
undeserved suffering of animals, appears to contradict the deliverance of 
the religious consciousness that God is good. Let us first get our facts 
right. On the one hand it would be dishonest to evade the difficulty by 
pretending that animals cannot feel, because obviously they can and at 
times they undergo horrible suffering, especially at the hand of man. On 
the other hand we must not exaggerate the proportion which suffering 
bears to happiness, as we should do if we were to imagine, like J. S. Mill 
in his Essay on Nature, how we should feel if we were to perceive all the 
suffering in the world simultaneously. This would give a biased impression, 
for we should be guilty of selective sampling and missing out the con- 
comitant happiness. If an army nurse were to base her whole picture of 
a soldier’s life on her experiences in a casualty clearing station during a 
battle, her picture would be false. Wild animals mostly come to our atten- 
tion when they are being killed, but in fact only a small percentage of their 
lives is spent in dying. They live rough, but they live with zest. Infant 
mortality is high in the wild, but for mature and maturing animals, at all 
events, the zest of life would seem to predominate substantially over its 
pain. Moreover, pain is limited in its duration by death and in its intensity 
probably by swooning, even among animals, though this is not certain. 
J. Crowther Hirst once collected evidence from a number of persons who 
had been mauled by lions or tigers, and all said that in the excitement they 
felt no pain. This is interesting, though it would be rash to rest too much 
weight on it. 

With this factual background we return to our problem. One solution 
that has been proposed is the Hindu doctrine of Karma, but to me this 
seems to be open to a serious objection which will be mentioned later. 
From the Christian point of view the great Bishop Butler put forward two 
suggestions. In the first place he made much of what he called the “‘ con- 
stitution and course of Nature,” the necessity for faxed natural laws. He 
would assuredly have welcomed the doctrine of ‘iatural selection, which 
carries his idea forward in detail. Nevertheless, if in this way we have 
advanced a little further down the tunnel there is still no glimpse of the 
distant end. Bishop Butler’s other solution was the same as that given in 
the book of Job, an appeal to human ignorance; we know enough, he said, 
to justify theism at least as a working hypothesis, but not enough to justify 
the objections against it. I want to pursue this point of view a little further 
in relation to the apparent contradiction, arising out of the sufferings of 
animals, between belief in the omnipotence of the Creator and belief in 


his benevolence. 
Most of us make our first acquaintance with the art of reasoning through 
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geometry, in which a contradiction infallibly proves the untruth of the 
hypothesis that implies it. But geometry traces the relations between 
concepts which are adequate and final, being completely determined by 
definition, and for this finality they pay by being imperfectly adequate to 
reality. What Euclid tells us about perfect circles is infallibly true, but then 
there are no perfect circles in Nature, if only because matter is discontinuous 
and because space is non-Euclidean. In physical science, on the other hand, 
our main task is to frame a conceptual system which corresponds as 
adequately as possible to experience and therefore to reality, and we can do 
this only by successive approximations; our concepts are never fully 
adequate. A contradiction proves that our theoretical conceptions are 
inadequate as a representation of reality, but not necessarily that they are 
radically false. 

In geometry, then, a contradiction proves the underlying hypothesis to 
be false. In physical science, on the other hand, a contradiction often 
merely marks the growing point of knowledge. Fifty years ago physicists 
were perplexed by a flat contradiction with regard to the distribution of 
energy in the spectrum, but the application of thermodynamical concepts 
to radiation was not thereupon rejected as untenable. In due course these 
concepts were modified and the contradiction was resolved by the intro- 
duction of the quantum theory. 

Theodicy is still in the stage in which a contradiction persists between 
our concept of the power of God and our concept of the benevolence of 
God. This means that one or both concepts are inadequate, but that is 
not to say they may not be the truest we are at present capable of forming. 
A similar contradiction long persisted between the concept of light as 
consisting of waves and the concept of light as consisting of particles; 
both are true, but they are irreconcilable unless they are modified or de- 
veloped in accordance with quantum mechanics. Thus for most people, 
who cannot understand that subject, the contradiction will always persist. 

Some have sought to resolve the contradiction in theodicy by modifying 
the concept of God’s omnipotence. Bishop Butler, for instance, suggested 
that there may be “‘ impossibilities in the nature of things ” of which we are 
ignorant. David Hume and J. S. Mill postulated a powerful but not 
literally omnipotent Creator. Others have sought to modify our concept 
of God’s love, for instance by emphasizing the value of discipline and 
free will, and pointing to its necessary consequences. These speculations 
are helpful as suggesting the class of ideas into which a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of theodicy might fall if we were capable of con- 
ceiving of it; but they do not in themselves constitute a satisfactory solu- 
tion, and we must content ourselves with remembering the difference be- 
tween a contradiction in geometry, which proves a thesis to be untrue, and 
a contradiction relating to reality, which may merely arise from our con- 
cepts being inadequate; they may be the truest we are at present capable 


of forming. 


5. A Future Life 

In the Western world it has generally been supposed that there is no 
future life for animals, but in the Eastern world there is a prevailing belief in 
reincarnation, with the condition that every creature’s weal or woe depends 
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on its conduct in a previous existence. This theory is open, however, to a 
strong objection arising out of the question of personal identity. What 
do I mean when I say that I am the same person now that I was half an hour 
ago, or a year ago, or when I was a boy? I may mean one or more of three 
things. First, there is continuity; we say that a tree is the same tree to-day 
as it was twenty years ago, because each state of that tree has followed con- 
tinuously upon an almost identical preceding state. Secondly, personal 
identity may be said to reside in the fact of consciousness. My present is 
linked to my past by memory, and it is this continuing consciousness which, 
according to John Locke, constitutes personal identity. John Locke’s 
view was challenged by Bishop Butler, who argued that consciousness is 
only relevant as the act of perceiving an identity which is always there 
whether we are conscious of it or not. What this amounts to is, I think, 
that personal identity consists in one’s characteristics to-day closely resemb- 
ling what they were previously. Now in the case of reincarnation none 
of these three criteria applies. There is no continuity between the transi- 
tion from man to animal or vice versa; there is no memory of past life; and 
there is no resemblance between a man’s characteristics to-day and those 
of some animal which he is supposed to have been in a previous existence. 

And here I should like to interpose a curious speculation. Suppose that 
an animal should die to-day and that next year an animal of the same species 
with an identical temperament, with identical genes too if you like, were to 
come into existence. Should we say that it was the same or a different 
animal? It would not satisfy either of the first two criteria of personal 
identity, but it would satisfy the third. 

I now come to the Jewish, Mohammedan and Christian view of immor- 
tality, which implies not reincarnation into the present world, but a future 
existence in an entirely different state. The only justification of which I 
am aware for believing this doctrine, derives from what we may believe as 
to the character of God. This is certainly true of any belief based on revela- 
tion; and independently of revelation it is felt that God must see the 
lovableness of those whom we love, and must wish to preserve them 
(with the corollary of conditional immortality, viz. that those who are 
irredeemably evil may eventually be extinguished). This view has been ably 
argued by Canon Streeter and his collaborators in their symposium entitled 
Immortality, and it obviously applies to animals as well as men. According 
to one of Canon Streeter’s collaborators, Clutton-Brock, one cause of the 
prevailing disbelief in a future life 
is the strange assertion . . . that animals have no souls. This did not matter so 
long as men saw no likeness between themselves and animals; but, now that a 
thousand discovered facts have proved the likeness, the contention is obvious 
that since animals have no souls men can have none either, and must die like 
dogs. But how if dogs die like men? How if animals are like men rather than 
men like animals? Perhaps the last piece of ,Christian humility that we have to 
learn, with St Francis, is that the blackbeetle is our brother. Perhaps it is the 
generic snobbery of man, more than anything else, that has deprived him of his 


highest hopes. 
C. W. HUME 
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THE SNOWBALL OF SIN 
By 
WARD J. RUTHERFORD 


« 9? 


So many platitudes have gathered round the “ snowball-of-sin” theme 
that for at least a generation nobody has taken the idea very seriously. 
At some time or other in childhood all of us surely must have had a Riot 
Act read to us on the subject. “‘ The small lie, the petty theft,”’ the admonish- 
ing parent or teacher has warned us, “‘ can lead the way to bigger and more 
serious acts.” The Victorians loved to paint pictures of the downfall, 
sorrow and punishment which followed in the train of the slightest deviation 
from the path of austere, unswerving morality. 

It is natural we should have rebelled. We are more sophisticated, more 
“‘ liberal.” Certainly far less stern in our morals and therefore, perhaps 
for this very reason, inclined to smile indulgently on the idea that the boy 
who purloins a sausage-roll from the pantry is in danger of the gallows. 
Like most revolutions, this “‘ liberalization ” has gone too far. We must, I 
think, go back and recapture some of the lost ground. 

Among the first people to proclaim a “ broad ” view of sin (and by sin 
I mean the word in all shades of meaning) have been the sociological- 
psychological school of thought, and many of these thinkers have been 
religious writers, theologians and Christian apologists. They have reduced 
wickedness to a terse dialectical formula; they attribute it, or a large pro- 
portion of it, to bad environment and economic misfortune. When they 
come face to face with sin in its more virulent forms, the truculent young 
delinquent or uncouth ex-convict, they attempt reformation along passive, 
negative lines. “‘ We must re-establish his faith in society,” they tell us, as 
if to say society is to blame for criminal aberration. It is paradoxical that 
an age outstanding for its subjectivism about the sublimest of Man’s 
achievements should be so incongruously objective about criminality. 

In fact this “‘ passing the buck ” to society is quite unjustifiable—par- 
ticularly when the facts are examined. What the criminal does need is the 
re-establishment of faith in his own “‘ will-power.” } He can only achieve this 
himself, though admittedly he can be helped by a kindly outsider, provided 
kindness is not mistaken for over-indulgence. 

The true peril of wrongdoing, whether it is in living a dual life with a 
mistress or in cracking open safes or in doing slipshod work at the office, 
is not the danger of punishment for the individual, but its effect upon the 
personality. All “‘errors” are directly chargeable to the personality, in 
ratio governed by their magnitude. 

We all of us know how mistakes come in batches and there is, of course, 
a simple reason for this. Each error reduces self-confidence and makes the 
next possible. If this continues long enough, prestige will be broken down 


1 T make no apology for using this outmoded word, where metapsychological writers might 
say “life goal” or “ ego-ideal.” 
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and a sort of vicious circle comes into play. This may happen without the 
subject being aware of it. His first error may not even worry him par- 
ticularly and he will probably not realize that it has made its mark upon his 
personality. Nevertheless it takes its toll in the unconscious. This explains 
why we have “ off days ” when nothing will “ go right.”” Mistakes we make 
on our “ off days ” are usually relatively minor occurrences. The subject 
makes his own adjustment. He takes more care next time and not much 
damage is done. 

But let us return to the man who makes persistent and continual errors, 
apparently without any ability to stop himself. First of all these errors 
occur only in one field, i.e. in what we mis-call his “ business life.” We 
must understand that the personality is a whole entity. It has its separate 
branches, but not separate compartments. Just as bad toothache, despite 
the fact that the pain-centre is situated in a very small area, may affect the 
whole body, so aberration in any branch of mental life affects the whole 
personality sooner or later. Over a long period it will spread as a neglected 
toothache spreads, poisoning the whole system. 

I have used errors as an example because errors are something to which 
we are all of us prone, in a greater or lesser degree, and which we can there- 
fore understand. They are at the same time a form of “ sin ” in so far as 
they damage our social relationships—if only in an infinitesimal way, they 
reduce our security and prestige, and are “‘ breaches ” of a code of behaviour. 

Sin in its applied sense, that is to say as a breach of Holy Law, has a 
similar effect on the personality. We all of us want to be respected, liked 
and admired. We are gregarious creatures and therefore we do not pur- 
posely want to sever or endanger our relationships with our fellows. We 
also have a fixed idea of the way in which we should behave, a set standard 
we call the conscience. Our mental unity is increased by living as closely 
as we can to this standard, it is endangered by every step we take away 
from it. 

Let us go back to our man who makes mistakes—we’ll call him Mr 
Omega. Mr Omega knows that he can only hold down his job if he per- 
forms the tasks set him with a certain degree of competence. His confi- 
dence in himself is based on the fact that he knows from past experience he 
can do the job without undue difficulty. In this way he maintains the equili- 
brium of that part of his personality which relates to his business life. 

Suddeniy he starts to make errors. The first two or three may not con- 
cern him overmuch, but at the same time there is an annoyance that he 
should slip up, he has, as it were, “ spoiled his record.” His self-confidence 
is lowered somewhat. Now the ground is prepared for more errors. His 
belief in himself has been shaken. His progress can now become like a 
snowball—unless he is a wise enough man to be able to save himself before 
it is too late. 

The criminal is in the same category. Having sinned once he is no longer 
“* perfect ” in his own esteem. Now the greater the crime, the greater must 
be the blow to self-belief. Whatever face of bravado the criminal may put 
upon his actions, he cannot escape the secret self-despising. He knows 
that bravado is not enough, but his deeds have made him lose faith in him- 
self, in his “* will-power.” One of the reasons why the drunkard has such 
difficulty in abandoning his vice is because he has lost this faith. To talk 
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to him about self-respect is so much waste of time. He does not take his 
self-respect seriously. He has come to the stage where he realizes, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that at some time any vow he makes to give up 
drink must break down. It does break down because he tells himself that 
he might as well surrender now as later, because he cannot take himself at 
his own word. 

The drunkard may invent reasons for his habit. Sickness or domestic 
worries, he tells himself, drive him to drink. Similarly the criminal finds his 
defence behind the idea that society is hostile to him. Thus he clears his 
conscience and excuses his tendency to take the line of least resistance. 
“* What’s the good of going straight?” he asks. “‘ Everybody’s against me. 
They won’t give me a chance.” The habitual criminal is again only a 
convenient illustration. The purpose of this article is not to show how 
criminals may be reformed, but to demonstrate the scientific phenomenon 
of sin’s effect on the personality or, to use the more traditional expression, 
the soul. 

I have tried to prove that sin—again to use the word in its widest connota- 
tion—is cumulative in its effect. I have set out to show that it takes its 
toll upon the whole person. It is not for nothing Christianity seeks to 
persuade us to rid ourselves of what have been called our “ besetting ” 
sins. We must understand that this is not merely an ethical idealism, but a 
goal to be attained which will help in bringing about mental (or if you wish 
spiritual) harmony. 

The besetting sins of ordinary life, which are not necessarily criminal 
offences, are just as dangerous in the marks they produce. The man who 
keeps a mistress must do one of two things if he is to prevent conflicts so 
intense in nature as to imperil his sanity. He must either lower his standards 
or splinter his life into compartments, which is what so many people do, 
keeping his secret life away from their overt existence. Whichever of these 
courses he adopts, the first sin has been cumulative in its effect. In the first 
case the dropping of his standards may lead him towards dishonesty in 
business. In the second case his splinter-personality may lead to split 
personality insanity, or at the very least put him in everlasting danger of 
giving himself away. The stories of men who have spoken the names of 
their mistresses in sickness or in sleep are numerous. The number of people 
who can successfully lead two lives on different planes is extremely small. 

The part which sin plays in the modern psychosis must be enormous. 
It is perhaps worthy of note that, as a generation which has depraved its 
morality, we are also one of the most outstandingly neurotic generations in 
history. 

The only answer to sin as a psychological menace is an unswerving 
belief in God and in virtue. The sinner must be reborn—that is to say 
must recast his life—in order that sin ceases to be desirable. It is almost 
impossible to abandon a sin with nothing to put in its place; to eschew 
one sin and leave a vacuum only leaves the subject open to another form 
of evil and increases the chance of a relapse. The ego or soul has lost much 
of its faith. That faith must be restored. The psychological analysts of 
the Jung school have realized this and at the very start of analysis try to 
persuade their patients to alter their way of life. 

This re-birth or re-habilitation can be achieved only by building up good 
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habits. A man who believes he lacks the “ will-power ” to give up smoking 
may discover he has it if he sets himself to get up an hour earlier each 
morning. The new, positive habit of getting up earlier will reinstate his 
faith in himself enough to strengthen his will-power to give up cigarettes. 
Habits like saving money, doing half-an-hour’s study a day or achieving 
mastery of some new activity all have their therapeutic effect on mind and 
soul. The self-discipline of going to church twice on Sunday can equally 
build up the power against temptation and re-habilitate the lost will-power. 
The discipline of self-sacrifice, by giving a little extra to the offertory or by 
undertaking ‘‘ free will offerings,” can reduce the temptation to dishonesty 
in business. Thus the efforts which the Christian faith demands are not just 
abstract avowals of an ethical principle, but a positive means towards 
attaining spiritual harmony and reducing the destructive effects of sin. 
Psychotherapy has constantly stressed the need for a remoulding to bring 
about integration of the personality. To do this definite courses of action 
must be laid down and maintained. If the Church can offer means by which 
the neurotic personality can maintain his constant upward growth it will 
never be in danger of failing in its task. 

In the last fifty years we have had an opportunity to explore sin. We have 
made a practice of lax living. We have known and succumbed to the temp- 
tation of lust, of sloth, of greed, malice, envy, pride and gluttony. We have 
seen what they have wrought upon the minds and hearts of men. The 
brutal wars which have been brought down on our heads are perhaps the 
cumulative effects of our sins. The people who allowed the concentration 
camps to exist and those who brought them into being had to lower their 
standards in order to justify their actions. The lowering of those standards 
brought about a war which was unparalleled in its savage bestiality. The end 
of that war has not brought with it a crusading spirit which would have 
brought us back to self-discipline. On the contrary we have lowered our 
standards so far that we can contemplate the possibility of dropping hydro- 
gen bombs on fellow-men. Can there be hope of peace while sin governs 
us ? 

Surely we must first re-establish our belief in God’s power to guard us 
from temptation and at the same time reinstate those lost virtues which 
self-imposed discipline would give us. In the long run it is our actions and 
not our thoughts, our words or beliefs, which make us what we are. Our 
actions are governed by the kind of pattern we set our lives along, the kind 
of discipline we attempt to keep. I am not trying to restate truisms, but 
to lay down objective scientific truths. If sin is cumulative in its effect, 
so, I have tried to show, is goodness. We have let sin have its dog’s day, 
now let us encourage goodness. 

WARD J. RUTHERFORD 
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IN A MONASTERY 
By 
JOHN W. RATTRAY 


ON an early autumn afternoon, I found myself deep in an English county, 
far from a railway station, and outside a great park round a spacious resi- 
dence, the gate to the drive embellished with the name of a Saint. The 
drive lay between tall trees which, I was to find, formed an arboreal belt 
round what was in fact the Monastery of a Silent Order, where, Protestant 
though I am, I had heen graciously invited to come and find Sanctuary. 
In the hesitancy of my condition, and the strangeness, the drive seemed 
very long; and then it suddenly came to an end—as if cleft by a knife, 
leaving a great space yawning before me, with not a soul in sight. On the 
far side, a vast wall rose, to disappear right and left, but opposite me, a 
gate—a ponderous gate with a needle’s eye door in it, and in the “ eye,” 
a tiny window, shuttered within and barred without. I found I had to spur 
myself to cross this lifeless area of silentness, and to pull resolutely on the 
heavy iron bell-rod by the gate. The ensuing clamour, over that lake of 
quietude, was an intrusion for which I sent up fervent apology. The 
windowlette shutter was slid aside, and I saw the nose and eyes of a human, 
a fringe of cowl showing. Holding up my epistolary “‘ pass,” I said, 
“The Father Abbot is expecting me, I believe,” and I added my name. 
Snap went the shutter, slab-slub went two bars, a great key was turned, 
the “‘eye”’ opened, and there was a brown-habited monk. He did not 
evince any kind of emotion, and I had my first touch of a Silent Order, 
for neither did he say a word. Refastening the door, he beckoned me to 
follow him: through a lodge, up a stone stair, along a very long passage 
with many doors, left; and on the right, a stretch of blind wall that I wished 
would end—to stop at last and be shown into the most wistful apartment I 
have ever been in. It was a man’s attempt at a drawing-room: a drawing- 
room that had lost its period: its pristine “‘ colour” gone: a motherless, 
heart-aching place, striving nobly to survive its loss, but barely succeeding : 
the quality that had pervaded it tarnished by sadness. The monk placed a 
chair for me and, with a “‘ stay-there ” sign, vanished. I felt relieved that 
he had not locked the door. I looked around. Adequately carpeted, the 
room contained a six-foot oval table in walnut, an exquisite jardiniére, some 
typeless chairs, an unused chiffonier, and on the marble mantelpiece some 
pathetic artificial flowers in a poor vase. On the walls were engravings of 
Saints, and on the table—an astonishing discovery—a book of views of the 
Isle of Wight, far, far away, and a railway time-table a year old. . . . When, 
and by whom, was this apartment used? Did parents, suffused with a 
mingling of pride and sadness, yet very reconciled, say “‘ Farewell ” here ? 
Was it here that kin were summoned at the passing of one they loved? 
Was it here that conceding monks subjected themselves to the torment of 
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well-meant visitors from a world now to them a mere name? Who were 
the worldlings who had devised these rooms now in a service so unimagined ? 
I was smitten with a sense of intrusion; and felt I had already been long 
away from home, although it was but seven hours. 

These ruminations were ended by the appearance of another monk, 
habited in cream-coloured material: spectacled and lean, offering me a 
smile and a genial handshake. He picked up my rucksack, saying, ‘‘ Let 
me show you to your room,” and led the way to the end of the passage 
and up another stone stair, wide as a carriage drive, telling me the while 
that he was the Dom Coadjutor—Jacobus will do for the name, his office 
the link between the world without and the world ccenobitic, and thus 
permitted to speak. He was a man of culture, charm and graciousness who 
carried his vocation like a modest banner proudly held: a friendly soul too, 
who ere long told me his worldly name and the parish where he had worked. 
He would act as my host. I might send for him in any need, but would 
please not send any “‘ message.” ‘“‘ The evening meal is at seven,” he said, 
and added, “‘ We keep God’s time here.” My room was some fifteen feet 
square; its floor boards scrubbed to a pleasant biscuit colour. By the fire- 
place, a plain iron bedstead bare of all trimmings, but in use quite com- 
fortable. In the mid-floor a kitcheny sort of table and wooden armchair; 
two candles for illuminant. The iron fireplace had no fender. How naked 
it looked! Above it, an engraving of the Christ on Calvary: elsewhere a 
portrait of the Patron Saint of the Order, and some pegs for clothes. He 
showed me the sanitary arrangements, which included an adequate bath. 
He informed me that I would be expected to attend Mass at 7 a.m. and 
Vespers at 2.30 p.m. Compline at 8.15 p.m. was optional to guests. He 
would come for me at seven minutes to seven next morning. Meanwhile 
if I would come down to the dining-room he would introduce me to a young 
Spaniard who was making a Retreat, preparatory to novitiate, and who would 
be sharing the dining-room with me. It would be correct to observe the 
rule of Silence. And so out to the bare landing and bare walls of the bare 
staircase—all very interesting. The door into the garden was open and I 
saw a man of about thirty, sallow-faced, with coal-black hair, grave of mien, 
strolling meditatively by a wall so high as to evoke repellance in my worldly 
self. The Dom signed to the Retreatant to come. The introductory names 
uttered, the Spaniard and I bowed to each other, and the Dom led me inside 
to show me the dining-room. At the door, he paused, smiled and said, 
“So you were not afraid to come inside a monastery! a Protestant! and a 
Scot too! You must meet our Sacristan: he’s a fellow-countryman of yours. 
You know we are vegetarians here, but we shan’t starve you. Now I 
must return to my other duties. You will hear the bell at 6.30 in the morn- 
ing. You will be faithful as to no speech. ' A blessed night to you! ” 
Solitarily, I found my way back to my room. My meagre possessions looked 
forlorn on the floor; or perhaps I felt forlorn. I now noticed a card by the 
bedside bearing much print. It was headed “Counsel to Retreatants.” 
The last clause laid down that these “‘ must not leave the precincts without 
the permission of the Father Abbot ” and beneath all, conspicuously, “ It is 
solemnly adjured that you observe sILENCE.” A curtain of immurement 
fell around me. I crossed to the window. Curtainless, it looked out on a 
garden that needed a little lovesomeness, and, beyond, many tall trees, the 
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sky, and—such was the impress, nothing else. It was not quietness that 
seemed to reign, but silence in dominion. 

A bell announced the meal. The Spaniard was already seated. He rose 
to bow and smile to me, and, these reciprocated, we sat.. In a few moments 
we heard a quite non-apologetic clatter of feet. The door was pushed open 
and there entered a short, rotund, mature, benign gnome of a man, habited 
in the brown of a Lay brother. ‘‘ Bon jour!”’ said he, genial as St Nicholas, 
and deposited on a chair what looked exactly like a fox-terrier’s kennel, 
the roof hinged at the eaves. Opened, the gnome produced from it a lidded 
jug of soup which he divided between us guests; and then came two covers. 
Bringing these to the table and placing them midway, he raised one lid 
disclosing an enormous omelette; and if he did not give me the jolliest 
of winks, I’ve never seen anything so near it that was not one. I am not 
deemed a garrulous person, yet the imposed dumbness was a surprise in 
discipline; but we were obedient and, in the moment, devised a little game 
of pushing across to each other the condiments, the magnum of monks’- 
brewed cider, biscuits, cheese and water; for the table was very wide, and 
we broke no law. The meal over, we rose, bowed to each other, and went 
our ways. We had had a grand time. The temperature had fallen: I 
would go to my room and write. And, lo, there was a roaring fire, and by 
the jamb a corpulent bin of coal. Darkness had fallen. I lit my candles. 
I listened. There was not anything to hear. I had sought Sanctuary. 
This was it. Stillness almost palpable, a garment wrapped round me like 
a cerement. I was in another world. Far away some heavy article was 
dropped. The ensuing noise wove its reverberations to me like a mulled 
echo. The slipping of a half-burned faggot was startling. I looked at the 
books, not noticed till then in a dark corner: the Bible; S+ Bruno of Cologne 
by Martindale; Monks of the West; Vie et vertus chrétiennes; all, 1 had no 
doubt, excellent, but the best company to meet my need then was my pen. 

I was still awake when a bell began to toll: it must be for the night 
office at 11.30. I pulled on some clothes, slid round the edge of my door, 
stole to the main staircase, my electric torch in hand, and made my way to a 
half-landing. Down and away I saw a succession of hooded figures appear 
for a second, then disappear, only the “wisp” of their impeded walk 
reaching me. Each carried a small lantern. The monastic ‘‘ day ” had begun. 
This Office would go on till two in the morning, devout men praying for 
those who have forgotten how, or who do not care to pray. A chant 
began, then was muffled by a door closed. Never had I seen so strange a 
procession. It ended. I was alone in a vacuum of soundlessness and 
strangely moved. Menaced by an emotional storm, I pressed my torch 
into life and fled back to the familiarity of my own'‘company. . . . 

The Dom was punctual next morning. Through a narrow door in a 
turret he ushered me into a gallery that ten people would have crowded. 
The Spaniard was there in a corner, absorbed. Without uttering a word, 
the Dom left us, the heavy studded door closing like a seal. We were just 
below the rafters, the Altar far away below. From the breast-high gallery 
rail there rose a close grill. To avoid this I slipped into the front bench and 
peered between the balustrading. What I saw and heard, simple enough 
from one aspect, so arrested me that I know I shall never forget it. High 
above us all, a bell was tolling. Monks were coming, in a broken, single 
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file, through a door close to the right of the Altar. A step inside the door 
there hung the lower end of a bell rope, the other vanishing through the 
vaulted roof that seemed so high as to induce giddiness. (Perhaps this was 
the reason for the grill.) And, lo, as each monk entered, he pulled the rope 
once, passing then to his place; and thus was sustained the summons until 
no one was left to answer. The last monk had just reached his stall when the 
bell’s last vibration ceased, and a manly purposeful voice opened the Service. 
There ensued a seriate of sounds antiphonal quite unique, the cadences 
holding me in a willing fascination. They seemed to make an ascension of 
aspiration (I could not follow the Latin), beginning on a note confessional, 
and rising as a soul unburdened might, on new octaves, to those of triumph 
and thanksgiving. They ascended in great waves to touch the vaulting 
and then descend as in melodious blessing, beautiful beyond adequate 
description. Curious as to a tome beside me, double foolscap in size, two 
inches thick and heavily bound, I found it contained chants, with, here and 
there, a whole page given to a single note, set in a nest of exquisite illumina- 
tion that could have been executed for nothing less than the love of God. 
Attentive to the sounds around me and the atmosphere, a great sense of 
peace suffused me, as warmth to a body chilled; for in such realms there are 
indeed neither Jew nor Greek, nor boundaries nor creeds, “‘ nor any other 
creature,” but a oneness with what, it seems to me, man has tried to 
“* organize,”’ but has mainly stifled. 

After breakfast the Dom came to enquire as to my comfort, beaming 
when I told him how I had joyed in the Service. He brought with him 
a copy of the Imitation of Christ, a work on St Francis, and other volumes 
arresting to me. He said he would take me to the Library after lunch. It 
proved a perfect fabric. Housing floor and gallery some 25,000 volumes, 
there were roomy niches where one could sit at a table to study or write. 
Such titles as I could read easily were religious and philosophic, but there 
were a few novels by writers-of the Catholic faith; and on this aspect of 
catholicity the Dom quite preened himself, amusingly. Inviting me to 
sit, he opened out, glowing with the enthusiasm of the devotee. One can 
of course, save one’s soul while still living in the world, but a “ Vocation 
to the religous state ” (that was the phrase), ah, that is a special grace of 
God. And when God calls, we must obey. He quoted me St Jerome— 
and what dignity Latin can lend!: 


Ut non facias quod vis, comedas quod juberis, vestiare quod acceperis, et 
operis tui pensum persolvas, lassus ad stratum venias, nedum expleto somno 


surgere compellaris, 
which he very obligingly recited in muted gusto and translated as, 


That in which you do not your own will: eat what is set before you: wear 
what is allotted to you: do the work of your task, and when weary, rest on straw, 
yet, before you have well slept, be willing to rise again. 


When that Saintly man pitied those who must live “in smoky prisons of 
towns,” I enjoyed a second of saintliness, a reaction that amused my host. 
But what a strange life is that of the coenobite—to the worldlings, as they 
call us. On many a day, seven hours may be spent in choir: Night Vigil; 
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Prime; Dry Mass, and so to bed about 2a.m. At 6.30 there is the Rising 
bell. Throughout the day are numerous sessions of private devotion; 
and there is work or study, or recreational pursuits all to be performed 
with the most faithful method: Evensong at 2.30, Compline at half-past 
eight. Yet it is as easy for a camel to pass through the needle’s eye as for 
an insincere postulant to enter a monastery. He must first live for a time 
as guest. Thereafter a complete retreat of several days must be made before 
he may be interviewed by the resident Head of the Order, who questions 
him closely. If the outcome is favourable, he is handed over to the Father 
Master of Novices and “‘ enters the cloister ” after a very solemn ceremony. 
Now begins a month of cell life during which he studies ritual and plain- 
song, and is quietly measured by his seniors who will vote as to his worthi- 
ness to wear the habit. Ifso deemed, he enters for a year as a Novice, during 
which he must study and read much, and anon be subject of a vote. If 
again accepted, it is only then that he makes his First profession and takes 
Vows. Of these, one has the very engaging title of ‘“‘ Conversion of 
Manners ” and includes Poverty and Chastity. These vows are for three 
years, and by them he obliges himself to attain to, not a certain degree of 
perfection, but “‘ the highest without limit.” And if the postulant is a 
layman, there are six more years, in which to study theology and philosophy. 

As if to direct the possible reaction of a worldling, the Dom smiled 
benignly and murmured, “‘ Ecce quam bonum et quam jucundum habitare 
fratres in unum,” and, savouring it, repeated, “‘ Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is, for brethren to dwell in unity.” I had not the heart to com- 
ment, ‘‘ But, alas, how difficult in Mundania, for those who are not such as 
brethren are!’ For where there is no concord in assessment of values, how 
very elusive must unity be! But the Dom was a very brotherly soul. He 
said he would show me his cell next day. 

As to this monastery, any idea of a “‘ cell” being kin to an apartment in 
prison must be dismissed: it is a Secret Place, a Place of Refuge; a unit 
of peculiar activity in a communal generation of spiritual power. Materi- 
ally, these “‘ cells ” had an overall measurement of some fifty square feet, 
divided into five. On the ground floor, the ambulatory where in inclement 
weather the monk may pace ruminatively or induce warmth: a woodstore; 
a workshop—bench, tools, and perhaps a lathe: upstairs, a small ante- 
chamber where the monk may draw or paint (I wondered when he had 
time for this), and beyond, the inner room, the cell proper, the place of 
Prayer in which is lived the life solitary “‘ face to face with God.” ‘“‘ This 
is the place of his prayers, the mute witness of his mortifications which he 
offers up for his own salvation and that of the world.” Mortification! 
Once a week there is a bread and water fast. Recurrently, one meal a day 
suffices; and there is the hair shirt.1 The bed is of straw, the pillow of 
chaff and, owing to the austere régime, the time of rest is much broken. 
The monk sleeps in his habit, spends the day in his habit, dies in his habit, 
and is buried in it—symbolising simplicity and monastic poverty. And yet 
it is on record that, when a certain Pope wished to modify these austerities, 
a deputation was sent to His Holiness to petition for the status quo. Of its 


1 Not literally a “‘ shirt,” but two “ pads ” of about 10 inches square that look like flannel, 
hung over the shoulders back and front, the side contacting the body of horsehair. 
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members, the youngest was eighty-seven and the eldest ninety-five. The 
Inner Room is also the monk’s bedroom, his refectory and his study. At 
one end in an alcove is the stall and kneeling-desk where is recited, following 
all choir ceremonies, “‘ those parts of the Divine Office not sung in choir.” 
In the window embrasure is a knee-holed table at which he eats, and, 
close by, a small hatch in the wall, breast-high, through which food is passed. 
Opposite the window is access to a lavatory; and the bed with meagre- 
looking coverlets which, I was assured, are quite sufficient at the end of a 
long day. The Dom kept his promise to take me to see the Church. On 
the way thither there was an incident, simple enough, and yet deeply 
impressive. There were two great cloisters some 400 feet long, with two 
others of 50 feet less at right angles, on to which the cells opened. As we 
proceeded, I saw a monk approaching and that we must meet. Nearer, I 
saw him to be young, his shaven head showing beneath his cowl, his hands 
encuffed in their opposite sleeves. Within me, I felt a surge of compassion, 
laced with admiration and respect for so much resolution and power to 
follow the Light he saw. I felt a great desire to do something—something 
sweetened by the quality of caring, if only to take his arm and cosset him a 
little. Sensible that this emotion was out of place, surely (I considered) 
one may safely smile to a passing soul. I had—so to say—my features all 
ready for this silent message devised in three seconds, while I waited, 
watching his head, waited for the moment when—yes, that was it, waited 
for the moment of recognition, when he would know that he was in remem- 
brance. But in the next crucial beat of time, I knew that I did not exist 
for him: his look was only for the way of his going. I was a worldling, 
to be prayed for but not contacted. When out of earshot, the Dom whis- 
pered to me that the young man had quite recently been admitted to monk- 
hood. 

It was very, very strange, and evoked in me a kind of unreasoning anguish. 
As we entered the Church, there came towards us a Brother in brown, 
smiling, bald as a melon, but from his face a cascade of auburn hair. The 
Dom whispered, ‘“‘ As Sacristan he is allowed speech.” Introduced as 
fellow-Scots, the Dom left us. The Sacristan was positively genial, full of a 
good content, and treated me like an honoured guest. But I thought, 
**A Scot, with that accent!” I would have 'placed him as a Belgian. 
Presently I said, ‘‘ Forgive me! The Dom said you are a Scot. Where are 
you from?” It was as if I had opened a door long locked. He gave a 
little bit of a laugh and in lowland Scottish said, ‘‘ A’m a ‘ Scotsman’ all 
right. Ma Faither wis a baker in ” a place I may not name. His 
mother a Catholic, he had been brought up in the Faith and anon felt he had 
a Vocation. Many years had been spent in Belgium; and here he was 
radiant as radiance. But I could not keep back the sober urging question: 
** Are you happy here?” He threw back his head, patted me on the arm 
and said, “‘‘ Happy’? Aye, A’m happy: every day is happier than the 
yin afore: a grand guid life’; and then he was grave. He showed me every- 
thing, but I was constantly thinking of him. Anon he took me back to my 
room but would not enter. He took my hand between both of his, smiling 
at first, and then in utmost earnestness said, ‘‘ Dinna be daft! Come intae 
The Kirk,” then with a wave of his hand he was gone; and I saw him no 
more. 
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That evening I dipped into 4 Kempis, agreeably surprised to find so 
much at which no man of good will could demur. ‘He who knows how to 
suffer will enjoy much peace. Such an one is conqueror of himself and lord 
of the world.” And he had a pretty wit. ‘“‘It is rare to find one wholly 
free from self-seeking. So the Jews came to Bethania to Martha and Mary, 
not for JEsus only, but to see Lazarus.” 

When I took leave of my most kind host and mentioned the reckoning, 
he was to have none of it; but he very graciously let me have my way. 
As we shook hands, and he bade me God-speed, he drenched me with con- 
fusion by saying with great earnestness, yet as one seeking the right 
expression and still uncertain, “‘I think—No: I will put it this way. We 
have a few vacancies. Our Lord will guide you aright.” Not accustomed 
to receiving compliments—with this, from such a source—what did one 
do? I think I spoke thanks, of course, and muttered something about that 
being a great honour, and might my appreciation be conveyed to the Father 
Abbot? Then we shook hands again; the heavy little door was opened; 
I passed through the needle’s eye back into Vanity Fair, and heard the bars 
thud home behind me. 


* * * * * 


I have made but a brief record of an experience in which I found much to 
admire but also much from which I shrank.’ I had been shewn rich and 
benevolent hospitality, and I had found rest. 

A monk, formerly a missionary abroad, reproached as to his new life, 
replied that, whereas his area had formerly been circumscribed, now, by 


devotion to prayer, he could reach the most remote savage and help him. 
It may be that lay mundane minds are incapable of appreciating the out- 
working of “a correspondence fixed with Heaven”; ! but there is good 
scripture for the belief that the prayer of the righteous availeth much. 


JOHN W. RATTRAY 


DUNDEE 


1 Robert Burns in Address to a Young Friend. 
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In Rome twenty-four new “ Princes of the Church ” have been “‘ created.” 
In England “ Forward ” Movements and “ Revival ” of Religion are being 
“ organized.”” But what 7s “‘ the Church”? Forward to what? Revival of 
what ? 

For generations truthful minds in the Church and out of it have been 
silenced, or their message perverted, or—worst sin of all—their names used 
to gain money and power by the tactful repudiation of their essential spirit 
and basic thought. This “ worst sin of all” is written over all human 
history, especially the history of politics and religion in every land. It is the 
trick of all clever self-regarding or power-loving minds, whose self-worship- 
ping cerebrations are expected to out-trick the simple and sincere whose 
cerebations are less rapid and, above all, are God-regarding. It is the method 
of Machiavellian politics in State and Church. It is based on the spurious 


hypothesis that rapid cerebrations mean “‘ Reason”; that they are the gift of 
God—like the ass’s bray, the lion’s jaws, or the tiger’s claws; that they are 
given to privileged individuals to enable them to get money, power, and 


“ce “e 


publicity—if not for themselves, then for some “ sacred” or “ secular ” 
institution; that—when “ God ” is theoretically denied—this is Nature’s 
way of securing “‘the survival of the fittest’ and the coming of “ the 
Supermen.” 

The trick has been called by many names in order to disguise its essential 
nature. Sometimes it is arrayed in the garments of theological finality, or 
ecclesiastical discretion. Sometimes in the sombre habits of fanatical martyr- 
dom. Sometimes in the rich robes of sacerdotal government. Sometimes 
in the hair-shirt of the recluse and the ascetic. Sometimes its photographic 
representation has been taken with jutting chin and striking pose. Some- 
times it has been portrayed eating ‘“‘ humble pie,” and sometimes with eyes 
closed so as to hide the lurking and controlling slyness. But always deceit 
is in its heart, unreason in its mind, and exploitation in its will. 

It is the Final Atheism: the rejection of truth in the inward parts. In 
comparison, speculative atheism is a flickering candle amid the stygian 
darkness of Final Blasphemy. Part of its history is written, for those who 
are willing to read and to hear, in the prophetic books of the Bible. Part of 
its history is written by Plato in his Socratic dialogues, and, especially, in the 
story of the drinking of the hemlock, and its meaning. Part of its history is 
written in every Creed, in every land, of every people, of every age. 


1 This article was written in June, 1950, in St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 
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Chiefly it has been written by the Four Evangelists, and most emphatically 
and dramatically by S¢ John. This last Gospel was the only one which 
Mephistopheles forbade Faustus to read, according to the Faustus-legend: 
it was too dangerous for his Satanic plans and methods; that is, it was too 
inescapably true: besides giving the life-restoring assurance to all ‘those who 
love truth that throughout history the Darkness has never mastered the 
Light, and never will. Nevertheless, even St John has been transmogrified 
so that its message has been twisted or evaded: as has been done by asserting 
to all the faithful that the Fourth Gospel contained a final dogmatic ration- 
alism. And so the greatest prophet among the disciples of Jesus was made 
into a wretched self-arguer, and rationalistic prover of theological abstrac- 
tions; thus making his Gospel a succulent morsel for the multitude and a 
fence for the totalitarians who, in the Church and out of it, did not like what 
he had to say and the way he said it. In the Church a compact, final and 
rationally infallible dogma containing “the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth ” about the infinite. and eternal nature of God was set 
forth; this was buttressed and guarded by a blind rationalization of the Logos 
prologue. 

Thus the main “ darkness ” which, through all the ages, has been con- 
tending—unsuccessfully—against the eternal activity of God was conceived 
as inadequate speculative ideas, and not, as is proclaimed in dramatic terms 
throughout S¢ John, moral disobedience and spiritual blindness. The 
message of Jesus himself was thus stultified. His ‘‘ followers ” were the 
repeaters of his name, and the acquiescers in speculative dogma about him. 
This may be said to have made Christianity easier for most, more subjec- 
tively ‘‘ certain ” for some, and more governmentally potent for the few. 

Outside the Church this ‘dogma was denied, or at least questioned, some- 
times on speculative grounds and occasionally on moral and spiritual 
grounds. But whatever the grounds, the deniers or questioners believed 
that they had no right to claim to be disciples of Jesus or to share in the 
moral tasks and spiritual fellowships to which such disciples were com- 
mitted. And some of these deniers or questioners who belonged to the 
schools of the philosophers acquiesced in the above reading—mis-reading— 
of St John’s interpretation of the Gospel of Jesus and the Church: in the 
words of Bernard Bosanquet they held that St John “‘ begins the degenera- 
tion of spiritual religion into theological superstition.” 

It is a long and perplexing story, with good and bad motives struggling 
often on both sides. But whatever the motives, the main fact remains. The 
Hebraic moral intensity and spiritual insight was smothered by the lust for 
dogmatic finality and the longing for a haven of rationalistic speculation. 
The great General Councils had said the last word. One great meta- 
physician, of the rationalistic type—Thomas Aquinas,—had created the last 
system—even though he himself at the end of his forty-seven years repu- 
diated its finality and adequacy in a rare moment of rare insight. Was it not 
essential that the truth be defined? Was it not imperative that it be made into 
system and proved? Certainly, it was right to define what was definable, and 
to remove all avoidable confusions, and to make clear all turgid thought, and 
to seek to show the relevance within one system of truth of all that man was 
able to receive or to understand. But when the tragic word “ finality ” was 
applied to the result, how deep the ensuing disorder in the spirit of man! 
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How many the resulting perversions! How false the spirit thus engen- 
dered! Logic ceased to smile at itself or to be kind. As a certain Rhodon 
said, at the end of the second century, about his verbal encounters with a 
certain Apelles who had confessed his inability to prove some of the trans- 
cendent beliefs he held: ‘Then I laughed at him, and strongly reproved 
him; in that, while claiming to be a teacher, he did not know how to prove 
what he taught.” Rhodon did not know that while he laughed in petty 
pride, eternal truth was smiling compassionately at him. 

Of this whole history of rigid dogma and final speculation one of the most 
truthful nineteenth century Christian teachers in Oxford University said: 
“it has been a damnosa hereditas. It has given to later Christianity that part 
of it which is doomed to perish, and which yet, while it lives, holds the key 
of the prison-house of many souls.” Since then the perishing process has 
been accelerated always, everywhere and among all. But that spurious theo- 
logical rationalism—so sadly un-rational, so proudly rationalistic—still holds 
the key to the prison-house of many struggling souls. 

The lock has now become a double-lock. That is, added to a specious and 
soul-deceiving “‘ rationalism,” there is a truth-destroying “‘ ecclesiasticism.”” 
And even a “bird lock has been added to the other two; namely, the base 
offer of “‘ heaven” to the prison-dwellers as a compensation for their 
impoverished minds while on earth—the threat of “‘ hell ” to those outside 
having long ceased to have any threat within it, to the still deeper moral and 
spiritual confusion of the time. 

The rationalistic lock has itself been made even more “ secure ” by the 
1870 dogma of “‘ Infallibility.” That was both the coping-stone of the 
claims to dogmatic finality and the jailor’s last lullaby to the diminishing 
number of the inmates. Every historian of that period knows how deep was 
the mental, moral and spiritual disquiet among those in Rome who craved 
liberation for themselves or who doubted the efficacy of this remedy for the 
maladies of men. Yet the disquiet was brushed aside, silenced, evaded, 
distorted by those in authority. For how could they do other than what they 
did? They stood or fell by this claim to “ Infallibility.” It had grown from 
the second century onwards until like Jonah’s gourd it covered the whole 
head of the Church. Under it the faithful were sheltered. Should it perish, 
how could they live? Was not the sun’s light blinding, and would not its 
rays strike men down? Who could live without protection? This claim to 
“ Infallibility,” was it not God’s own appointed protection? How dare the 
unfaithful call this “‘ divine protection” a prison! . . . Thus they argued, 
discussed, weighed up the pros and cons, quoted the Fathers of the early 
centuries, quoted, above all others, the Thomas who at the end regarded his 
system as “* straw,” and eventually set forth their dogma of Infallibility with 
such rationalistic care that none can, or will, say authoritatively just what it 
means. Suffice it that it is a shelter for the faithful and a haven for the 
perplexed. And, in addition, perpetuates the claim of 

“proud man, 
rest in a little brief authority ! 
Most ignorant when he’s most assured.”’ 

As with Jonah’s gourd, the worm has been busy. The night is far spent. 
The gourd is toppling. It has ceased to be a shelter. Soon it will be an 
encumbrance. In a century it may have perished wholly. The task of the 
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theologians will be to explain it away. That will not be difficult: for clever 
minds can both make dogmas and unmake them, to suit the psychological 
climate. They have done it before; they can do it again. Probably, how- 
ever, before the final explaining away is accomplished more dogmas will be 
proclaimed, as a last expiring claim to pre-eminence. And no doubt, new 
** Saints ” will be ‘‘ canonised ”’ at the opportune time; probably an English 
king, for which the books have already been written, and the ground 
sedulously prepared. Thus, as in the case of St Joan in France, “‘ patriotism ” 
will be harnessed to the tasks of basic confusion before the final struggle 
begins between the rival ideologies of East and West. 

The “ ecclesiastical ” lock has suffered even more from corrosion than the 
** rationalistic ”’ lock. It would be less confusing to call this the “ sacer- 
dotal” lock—or, less confusing still, the “‘ sacerdotal-by-physical-touch ” 
lock: for the true, and only true, priest is the man or the woman who has the 
priesthood of the inmost heart. 

But whatever the name, the extension of knowledge, the spreading of 
moral ideas and the diffusion of spiritual awareness among those outside 
the many folds made by men, have all led to the increasing recognition of 
the futility of this lock. Those inside the door know in their hearts that 
their privileges are delusive. They meet people from outside the door who 
are in no observable or demonstrable way different from themselves. All 
men have the same battles to face, the same problems of thought to 
encounter, the same aspirations, the same hindrances, the same helps, the 
same temptations; and none of these has to do with this “ sacerdotal-by- 
physical-touch ” idea. All men know that they are not made kind and com- 
passionate by eating the bread offered by a priest with one kind of label or 
claiming one kind of tactual succession. They know that they are not made 
truthful and unselfish by ‘‘ confessing ” to a special caste of men and by 
hearing a voice saying ‘‘ Absolvo te”’: even though they are well aware of 
the comfort gained by telling their inner troubles to a wise and sympathetic 
mind. No man or body of men now living ever dreams of making the 
acceptance of this idea a test of truth in thought, word or action, nor even 
dreams of making the rejection of this idea a reason for untruth in thought, 
word and action. When a lie is told, a murder done, a theft committed, no 
one in recent times ever has suggested, or ever will in the future suggest, that 
the rejection of this idea has anything to do with personal guilt; or that the 
acceptance of the idea has any bearing on the question of innocence. Does 
any judge regard it as valid evidence in a criminal charge that a defendant 
had, or had not, partaken of the tactually-secure ‘‘sacraments” of the 
Church? Does any judge regard as evidence of innocence a plea that the 
defendant had been a regular receiver of the “ grace’ conveyed by these 
** sacraments,” the “ certainty ” of the conveyance being secured by either a 
** valid ” or a “‘ regular ”’ touch of a hand ? 

Need anything be said about the “Hird lock? It is unnecessary. For no one 
now thinks that “‘ heaven ” is made any more certain by the acceptance of 
speculative beliefs or by membership in some ecclesiastical fold; as no one 
now thinks that “hell” can be escaped by such acceptance, or a passage 
through some “‘ purgatory ” expedited along such lines. 

Why, then, should this situation have arisen ? 

The answer is that there has been in recent generations an unparalleled 
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increase in knowledge and that the Church has, in general, refused to recog- 
nize it: has, on the contrary, gone on iterating and reiterating the same kind 
of apologetic arguments for Truth that was bigger, deeper, more searching 
and exacting, than was incorporated into the official teaching of any institu- 
tion or system. The deepest cry of the age passed over the head of the 
Church and never penetrated her heart. That cry was one of revolt and 
agony: revolt against falsehood and injustice in all their forms; agony of a 
spirit cleft asunder by divided loyalties, loving goodness and truth as they 
inspired some of the best, but spiritually-alienated, minds of the period, as 
they were goaded by the stubborn minds of theologians and ecclesiastics into 
rebellion. The cry also was one of yearning aspiration towards a cleansed, 
reformed and renewed Society and Church. 

The cry was heard by a few inside the Church, and they sought to make 
answer. Sometimes in compassion, but often in bitterness. How could it be 
otherwise when their agony, which they shared with those outside, was 
hated and mocked by the discreet, the envious, the Mammon-worshipping, 
and the weak? And when they departed from the earth, the world within 
the Church congratulated the age on the victory of prudence over enthus- 
iasm. When the heart of the Church is dried up it will find every reason for 
universalizing the process. For it is always the desire of worldly men that 
all others should do as they do, think as they think, and feel as they feel. 
*“‘ Why don’t they do, and think, and feel as we feel, and think, and do?” 

The burning and consuming sense of awe and reverence before the 
Infinite and the Eternal, the spiritual Alpha and Omega of the unfathomed 
universe of time and matter, was a stranger to all who, in the Church and out 
of it, had all truth in formulas and laws, dogmas and ledgers. They knew not 
what the French mystic meant when he said, “‘ Le dieu défini, c’est le dieu fini.” 
Instead, they declared pontifically, ‘‘ The undefined God is no God. Here, 
then, is the definition of the experts. Here are the final dogmas, the neat and 
tight Plan, by assenting to which eternal salvation is secured.” To these final 
dogmas another has recently been added. Thus within a century three new 
dogmas have been proclaimed—The Immaculate Conception in 1854, the 
Infallibility of the Pope in 1870, and last the long-expected and long-prepared- 
for bodily assumption of Mary. On November 1, All Saints’ Day, 1950, 
legend was made Christian Dogma. It was said about the Immaculate Con- 
ception and will be said about every final dogma: ‘‘ The more the Church 
pondered over the Incarnation, the clearer became the necessity of the new 
dogma.” When we begin with false assumptions about Truth we end by 
deducing all kinds of spurious history. When men—even good men— 
begin wrongly there is no absurdity at which they will not arrive. 

. Thou desirest truth in the inward parts. 
How long, O Lord? How long ? 
C. J. WRIGHT 


BARFREYSTONE 
KENT 
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THE pace of interest in sociology as a specific intellectual discipline has 
quickened in this country, evidence of which is provided in the large, 
important and successful series the International Library of Sociology, and in 
the foundation of the British Sociological Association and its publication, the 
British Journal of Sociology. Like other disciplines, sociology has broken 
away from theology in which it was first nourished. Nevertheless, it is 
expedient for theological interests to keep track of the course of sociology 
as a separate discipline, in order to ascertain in what contexts theological 
propositions are due to be expounded. It is likely that thinking people 
will in this generation be considerably affected by the now fashionable 
sociological approach to traditional human and social problems. In this 
spirit the following volumes of a sociological or quasi-sociological interest 
are reviewed. 

It is in the realm of ideas that sociology must fight its final battles. Facts 
are what ideas make them. The following five books represent attempts to 
interpret society in ideas, or ideas in society. 

In Social Philosophies of an Age of Crisis (A. & C. Black, 20s.) P. A. 
Sorokin has epitomized the “ perspective ” writing of Danilevsky, Spengler, 
Toynbee, Schubart, Berdyaev, Northrop, Kroeber and Schweitzer. The 
attempt to comprehend the movement of history, of great cultures and 
schemas has fascinated the intellect since the earliest great religious cul- 
tures, and shows no sign of weakening, despite the growth of more precise 
scientific methods in the social sciences. The “ perspective” writers are 
concerned either to follow the great civilizations through their three phases 
of growth, maturity and dissolution, explaining the causes and circum- 
stances of passage from phase to phase, or to demonstrate the necessary 
conditions of a viable civilization, and to measure the exemplars by their 
a priori standards, Such broad sweeps necessarily omit those details that 
give recognizable feature to any human society, and make the checking of 
such perspective utterances impossible. The whole analysis of any one 
culture still awaits the genius of a scholar trained in the more cautious and 
precise methods of contemporary sociology, unwilling to allow the emotional 
need of pattern and purpose to replace the tiresome business of the 
collection and arrangement of facts and the analysis of movement and mean- 
ing. Even respectable scholars and /iferati will yield to the public demand 
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for the creation of some kind of religion in a “ crisis ” age of dissolution of 
established religion, by risking one of these magnificent panoramas of the 
human pilgrimage. 

P, A. Sorokin’s own contributions to “ perspective” writing, namely 
and principally his “‘ Social and Cultural Dynamics,” have been simplified 
for the general reader in F. R. Cowell’s attractive volume History, Civiliza- 
tion and Culture (A. & C. Black, 215.). If the perusal of this simplified text, 
with its generously illustrative material of photographic plates of art objects, 
its time-graphs and time-charts, and a clear exposition of what Sorokin 
meant by Ideational, Idealistic and Sensate cultures, stimulates in the general 
reader a deeper interest in historical and social processes, well and good; 
but if the general reader feels that this act of simplification answers all his 
questions, and makes further questioning unnecessary, then so much the 
worse. The pattern of history and of society is no simpler than the whole 
web of the facts, and patterns are not substitutes for facts, nor apocalyptic 
for analysis. 

Six essays written by Karl Mannheim in the 1920’s are translated and 
collected under the title Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge in the Inter- 
national Library of Sociology (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.). They 
deal with the problems of the sociology of knowledge as an intellectual 
and academic discipline, with the variation of ideas in different historical 
generations, historical perspective, problems of competition of ideas by 
social classes and economic ambition. Mannheim argues that the sociology 
of knowledge is the fundamental intellectual discipline, prior to episte- 
mology and logic, that our ideas are necessarily conditioned by the constel- 
lation of social forces ruling when we are achieving intellectual maturity. 
He rejects the crude positivism of the Marxists because of its blindness to 
the meaning of much of the ruling constellation, the formal apriorism of the 
rationalists for its remoteness from reality, and phenomenalism for its 
preference for the timeless to the time-conditioned. We are living in a 
period when the social constellation favours the sociology of knowledge 
approach. He insists that party and class interests necessarily run through 
every period of history, of course intermingling, but propagating their 
own traditions. The leading classes and parties shape the ideology of a 
period and submerge the other ideologies, but both the historical past and 
the social present can be understood only by understanding all these ideo- 
logies together. Here are the perceptions of a fertile and analytic mind of 
the first order devoted to the study of society as a real and living entity. 

A particularly interesting piece of writing within the field of the sociology 
of religion, Principal the Rev. R. V. Holt’s The Unitarian Contribution to 
Social Progress in England, has now been reissued in a second and corrected 
edition (Lindsey Press, 16s.). Here is an indispensable source-book for 
the understanding and interpretation of a small but vigorous Christian 
denomination, whose claims to recognition, as Mr Holt justly points out, 
have been made more difficult by the variety of names under which “ Uni- 
tarians ” have proclaimed or hidden themselves from 1662 to the present. 
The author, as is necessary to establish his case, devotes considerable care 
to an exact historical and theological description of Unitarian ideas and 
organization in the three centuries covered by his study. Clearly there are 
two streams in Unitarian history: one, the struggle to create and perpetuate 
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an organized denomination; the other, represented by names like Locke, 
Bentham and Ricardo, to claim personal civil and religious liberty to express 
Unitarian views. Mr Holt shows, in a most impressive way, what con- 
tribution, quite out of proportion to numbers, individuals and groups of 
individuals within these two interconnected Unitarian streams made to 
radical progress in central and local government, social liberation and bet- 
terment, industrial expansion, inventiveness and humanization, and educa- 
tion. Here then Mr Holt provides a particular body of detailed evidence 
(nowhere in the instance of English Unitarians otherwise available) in sup- 
port of the thesis of Weber, Sombart, Troeltsch, Wach, Tawney and others 
that theology and social forms interpenetrate, and cannot be held separate. 

In his Logie of Personality (Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d.), Mr Bernard Mayo 
has produced a short but very intelligent and refreshing study of the con- 
cept of personality from the viewpoint of contemporary logical analysis. 
His method of ranging through some of the special scientific analyses and 
facets of social and cultural life to display the sense of the use of “ per- 
sonality ” in that context is invigorating. Had he turned his well-sharpened 
mind to such spheres as the “culture and personality” school of social 
anthropology and the “ topological ” school of social psychology as well, 
the pleasure of the reader would have been the greater. Mr Mayo shows in 
what sense it is difficult to attach logical meaning to the idea of personal 
survival of bodily death. The question “‘ what is personality?” is an 
irrelevant one, and must be replaced by more relevant questions like “‘ what 
is the meaning of personality in this and that context?”’ Personal rela- 
tions, he says, have to be lived and experienced, and cannot be talked about. 
A personal relationship between two human beings is as such amoral for 
a moral act is not personal but general, and each personal relationship is 
sui generis. This essay is well worth the consideration of ministers of religion 
prone to facile talk about the sacredness and permanence of human per- 
sonality and about a personal God. 

We turn now from a logical analysis of the concept of personality to the 
traditional field of autobiography. The link of interest in these documents 
is the socially-determined political urge of their authors, who, not as con- 
sciously as they think, show to what extent current society determines the 
pattern of personality. First autobiographies of two socialist authors, 
Victor Gollancz and Leslie Paul, offer the social historian of the left wing 
movement and the Socialism of the 1920’s and ’30’s two useful documents. 
Mr Gollancz’s My Dear Timothy (Gollancz, 125. 6d.), a testament of emotions 
and experiences recollected in tranquility, is a piece of subjective self- 
examination, which would have been more impressive with severer editing. 
It reveals a personality deeply influenced by early orthodox Jewish up- 
bringing, generous, compassionate and impulsive, turning to Socialism 
as a faith. Here you have an unselfconscious thinking aloud about so many 
subjects that the impression left is one of vague, well-meaning, but undisci- 
plined confusion of both thought and feeling. Mr Leslie Paul, on the other 
hand, in the second volume of his autobiography Asgry Young Man (Faber 
& Faber, 185.), covering the years 1922 41, traces the impact on an intel- 
ligent young man, deprived by poverty of the educational opportunities he 
deserved of the world, of the general strike and the Great Depression, and 
the rise of Nazism. No wonder he moved in and out of youth movements, 
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the Council of Action, Pacifism and the Christian religion. It is a personal 
record, but not so subjective and inchoate as Mr Gollancz’s. Mr Paul’s 
rebellion against the society of these years arose from his own personal 
experiences of poverty, deprivation and unemployment, as much as from 
his intellectual analysis of the economic sickness of the period. In contrast 
to these idealists, Mr Bob Darke’s plain account of the activities of the 
Communist Party in a London Borough, The Communist Technique in Britain 
(Penguin Books, 2s.), is a sobering slice of reality. Mr Darke is an ordinary 
working man, not an intellectual, who until 1951 was a member of the 
Communist Party, and was for long a Borough Councillor. His story of 
the technique of the party in capturing Trade Unions, and in using the 
sympathies of non-party members to further party aims, should be read by 
all who see the Communist Party as a left wing Labour Party. This is no 
instrument of social reform which is described here, but the tactics of a 
revolutionary military organization, ruthless and indifferent to liberal 
values, though ready to use them to achieve the goal. 

To turn from the personal to the impersonal within the field of politics, 
an academic exercise in political analysis is brilliantly presented in H. D. 
Lasswell and A. Kaplan’s Power and Society, International Library of Sociology 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 235.). This study is the fruit of the familiar 
American method of advanced seminar work, led in this case by a political 
scientist and a logician. This has resulted in a rigorous positivistic analysis 
of political behaviour and precise statement that leave no room whatever 
for comfortable illusion. The presentation is highly formal: a series of 
definitions and propositions, backed by quotations from leading authorities, 
ancient and modern, mostly, of course, political realists of the Machiavelli, 
Hobbes and Marx type, with briefest discussion. The authors show a high 
degree of awareness, in their definitions, of the neighbouring fields of 
psychology and sociology, which extends the area of usefulness of their 
work to these disciplines. They approach as nearly as is possible, surely, 
to the reduction of human behaviour to the status of a physical science: 
precise definition, close analysis and consequent predictability. That their 
studies lead them to the conclusions presented is a reminder that we live 
in an era of the pursuit of naked power, covered only by transparent and 
meretricious ideologies. So precise, painstaking and powerful a study of 
the whole field of political sciénce is bound to remain a major source 
for many years. Its staccato method makes the book difficult for continuous 
reading, or for the presentation of a closely reasoned argument, but all the 
more useful as a quarry of roughly dressed stones for others’ building. 

At the opposite political pole is the pamphlet lecture by J. F. S. Ross, 
The Achievement of Representative Democracy—Aneurin Williams memorial 
lecture (Bowes and Bowes, 2s. 6d.). This is a highly critical survey of the 
weaknesses of our present electoral system by a scholar who has written an 
authoritative study of Parliamentary Representation and who supports the 
introduction of some form of proportional representation. Politicians (and 
others) may still remain unconvinced that government, to be democratic, 
needs to be minutely representative of all shades of opinion. This puts too 
great an importance on the actual mechanics of election, and indeed on the 
election itself: an event which is infrequent and which takes place in an 
atmosphere traditionally charged with excitement. The true safeguards 
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of democratic government lie in the checks maintained on the Govern- 
ment’s policy by the electorate between elections. 

The inner pressures of society on the individual are considered in the 
following studies of suicide, alcoholism and racial antagonism. Emile 
Durkheim’s classic Swicide, first published as long ago as 1897 in French, is 
now at last published in an English translation in the International Library 
of Sociology (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.). Durkheim was writing 
before the era of refinement of statistical techniques, so that his statistical 
methods are necessarily outdated. Nevertheless he shows admirable pre- 
cision of approach in manipulating such imperfect statistical figures of 
suicide as were available to him, in rejecting intellectual and factually 
inacceptable precipitants of suicide, such as climatic conditions, insanity, 
alcoholism and race, and establishing the direct variation of suicide with 
state of civilization (religious confession, urbanization, loosening of family 
ties, and so on). It was a triumph for him to establish at so early a period 
in the development of a scientific sociology that “‘ the social suicide-rate 
can be explained only sociologically ” (p. 299), that each human society 
bears a specific charge of suicidal tendency, which is borne by those of its 
members least able to offer resistance to the charge; that although egoistic 
and anomic suicide are signs of the growth of individualism in modern 
civilization, nevertheless suicide as a social phenomenon is not a mere 
chance collection of lives ended because of purely personally experienced 
despair. A valuable editorial essay by Mr George Simpson puts Durkheim’s 
essay into perspective with subsequent studies of suicide. 

Dr Lincoln Williams’ The Sober Truth (Edgar Backus, Leicester, 65.) is an 
extremely simple booklet dealing sympathetically with the problem of the 
Alcoholic. It is obviously intended to be put into the hands of the alco- 
holic, to help him understand his condition and give him courage to try 
to overcome it. A short, annotated bibliography would make this tract 
more useful to all for whom it is intended. 

In No Green Pastures (John Murray, 18s.) Roi Ottley, author of Black 
Odyssey, deals with the problem of the Negro in Europe and the Levant 
to-day. As a negro, he feels the problem from inside; but he will need 
both more detachment and more insight before he can write a convincing 
book, instead of a hotchpotch of journalistic anecdotes. “‘ Being a negro 
is a state of mind ” (p. 217), he tells us; but states of mind vary from con- 
fusedness to clarity, from self-pity to self-acceptance. Perhaps this type of 
book has a function as a sentimental “ softener-up,” especially with some 
publics, and can be followed by more rational and constructive education. 

The following two volumes are concerned with a study of the institu- 
tions, practices and ideologies derivative from the category of “sex” in 
society. Professor E. O. James has contributed to Hutchinson’s University 
Library Senior Series, 185., a volume on Marriage and Society. It must be 
said straight away that this volume is argumentative and not descriptive. 
The author approaches his subject from the point of view of the Christian 
Church, perhaps it can more precisely be said from that of a middle-class 
Anglican. The first five chapters evoke the hope that the author will 
provide us with a study continuative of the detached sociological labours of 
Westermarck; but the last six chapters are apologetic. The author unfor- 
tunately betrays a lack of the psychological equipment (e.g. he uses 
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“instinct” uncritically) which is necessary for a proper appreciation of his 
subject. The sex-relation does not exclusively govern the social relationships 
of men and women, though it would appear here to do so. He departs from 
his own position that marriage is basically a social institution (which is 
correct enough) where he argues that in its proper essence it has a highly 
mystical inter-personal significance. To the sociologist the interest of 
marriage is its universality and durability under a wide variety of social 
forms; not the correctness of this or that form. If he is right that the 
emancipation of women and the durability of the marriage-tie are mutually 
antagonistic, then so much the worse for the latter, or for his power of 
interpretation. The studies of Culture-Pattern anthropologists have made 
it difficult for us to follow Professor James in assuming that endogamy 
must be prohibited if human relations at close quarters and between the 
generations are to be free to develop; for “ sex”’ is not a detachable item 
of human behaviour, but only derives its meaning from the totality of the 
cultural pattern. 

The 26th edition of Married Love, by Marie Stopes (Hogarth Press, 
75. 6d., first edition 1918), is of historical rather than contemporary interest. 
As many people now will be shocked by its sentimental coyness, as were 
shocked in 1918 by its outspoken frankness. Yet the million copies sold 
must have helped many a married couple during the last generation, and 
this book has raised the status of the discussion of marital problems from 
pornography to the respectability of sexual psychology and sociology. 

Finally, administrative problems of society engage the interests of the 
writers of two books on the social services and education. Miss M. Pene- 
lope Hall has provided an extremely useful survey of The Social Services of 
Modern England for the International Library of Sociology (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 25s.). Both the statutory and the voluntary services are dealt 
with, historically and in their present form, and the problems of administra- 
tion and of their impact upon our society receive attention. She has both 
the direct knowledge of the social worker and the sense of the whole of the 
academic. Perhaps her work could have done with the stiffening of a more 
critical and sustained attitude, e.g. estimating the efficacy and efficiency of 
each of these services and the cost to the community, for she does appear 
to have succumbed to the weight of the sheer details she has to compress 
into her volume. 

In Achievement of Education (Constable, 305.) Miss Lynda Grier gives an 
account of the great contribution made to the structure of English Educa- 
tion by Sir Michael E. Sadler. Wherever he worked, whether in Adult 
Education in his youth, in advising L.E.A.’s on Secondary Education, 
1903~11, or at Leeds as Vice-Chancellor, 1911-23, he brought to educational 
problems a conception which was wider znd deeper than that of the 
administrator or the scholar or the civil servant, but embraced all three, 
and added a vision of his own. . At a formative period in English Education 
he brought to some of its controversies the sweetness and light of his own 


idealism and wisdom. 
J. C. G. BURTON 
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Truth is subjectivity. WKierkegaard’s paradox, proclaiming the rights of personal 
truth outside science, surprisingly penetrates science itself. Subjectivism in the 
Social Sciences is advocated in F. A. Hayek’s provocative book The Counter- 
Revolution of Science, Studies in the Abuse of Reason (Allen and Unwin, 325.). Hayek 
regards it as a category-mistake to apply the methods of physics and of engineering 
to the social sciences because the latter deal with the relations between persons, 
and what matters is not so much what things are as what people s/hink they are. 
The results of this mistake were “‘ historicism,”’ i.e. the attempt to discover rigid 
laws in history, and the “‘ manipulative fallacy ” applied in social engineering. 
The scientific hubris of our age is here brilliantly exposed, and one of its sources is 
found in the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris and its influence on St Simon, Positivism 
and Marxism. This book is of capital importance and its historical part most 
interesting. Meanwhile engineering methods dominate the study of the brain. 
No subjective elements are allowed in W. Ross Ashby’s Design for a Brain (Chapman 
and Hall, 36s.). This is a first-rate book, original in its problems as well as in their 
solution. The problems are : (1) What properties the nervous system must have 
if it is to behave at once mechanistically and adaptively, and (2) to construct an 
adaptive machine that copies the brain. The solutions are: (1) The organism 
must be ultra-stable, it uses the principle of ultra-stability as an automatic means 
of ensuring the adaptiveness of its learned behaviour, and (2) the Homeostat is 
constructed, i.e. a machine adapting itself not only to change but also to injury. 
The important question, how far machines with quasi-mental behaviour are able to 
mimic or to produce the functions of our mind, formed the subject of an exciting 
Symposium at the Meeting of the Aristotelian Society and Mind Association last 
July, published in Mex and Machines, Arist. Soc. Suppl., Vol. XXVI ——— and 
Sons, 215.). The philosophers agree that so far machines are unable to imitate the 
creative functions of our mind, e.g. imagination. The pre-Wittgensteinian and 
post-Wittgensteinian climat: of Cambridge thought js strikingly illustrated by two 
most welcome collections of previously published papers, C. D. Broad’s Re/igion, 
Philosophy and Psychical Research (Routledge, 25s.),and John Wisdom’s Philosophy and 
Psycho-Analysis (Blackwell, 225. 6d.). 

C. Hillis Kaiser’s An Essay on Method (Rutgers University Press, $3.25) is note- 
worthy because of its determined opposition to a merely technical education. 
Fundamental education should be non-technical. Only intensive experience in any 
discipline is worth while. One should not talk about religion, but make the pupils 
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religious. The formalistic tendency of modern Symbolic Logic, Mathematics and 
Science is opposed by H. B. Veatch in Intentional Logic (Yale and O.U.P., 4os.). 
Based on Philosophical Realism and on Aristotelian and Scholastic tradition, this 
book makes the rather untimely attempt to interpret logical forms as intentional 
relations of identity ‘‘ signifying real things as they are in their very being.” Even 
if the attempt should fail, the correlation of logic and experience remains valuable. 
Professor R. I. Aaron in his lucid study of The Theory of Universals (O.U.P., 215.) 
wishes to go beyond Realism, Conceptualism and Nominalism. Universals are to 
him either natural recurrences of likenesses and identities, or principles of grouping 
on the basis of observed similarities. In fact, in a world without recurrence it 
would be impossible to form Universals. Stephen Toulmin’s The Philosophy of 
Science (Hutchinson, 85. 6d.) may be recommended to all those who are interested 
in the language of physics. The language-shift which occurs in the transition 
from ordinary to scientific speech is studied in detail. Laws of nature are inter- 
preted as “‘ runabout tickets.” The claim to unmask contemporary scientific 
mythology linguistically is abandoned. Olan R. Hyndman proposes an environ- 
mental theory of The Origin of Life (Philosophical Library, $8.75), a bone of 
contention for the specialist. 

The reprint of Arnold Toynbee’s Reith Lectures, The World and the West (O.U.P., 
75. 6d.), will be welcome to our readers. His basic problem is essentially the same 
as that discussed in this Journa/, 1951, pp. 70 ff., namely that arising from the lack 
of spiritual leadership in the West in the face of the fanatic ideological leadership 
of the East. Whether the problem is clarified by substituting ‘‘ the World” for 
the East, and whether its challenge can be met by the lessons of history, is another 

uestion. The first lecture is the most interesting. Paul W. Kurtz, in The Problems 
of Value Theory (Columbia University thesis, Eagle Enterprises, $4.75), tries to 
show that value theory must be based on a detailed study of “ socio-cultural 
activity.” In his sociological study of Hebrew Marriage (Epworth Press, 215.) 
David R. Mace states that the Old Testament ideals of sex, marriage, womanhood, 
and family life were of a rather high standard. Thomas Gilby’s Between Community 
and Society, A Philosophy and Theology of the State (Longmans, 255.) will be welcome 
to Catholic readers. Written from a Thomist point of view and opposed to 
individualism as well as to state-omnipotence, the book interprets the State as 
drawing community and society together. A sociological interpretation of art, 
on the basis of Historical Materialism, is attempted by the well-known Russian 
Marxist G. V. Plekhanov in Art and Social Life (Lawrence and Wishart, 215.). 

India has experienced a remarkable renaissance of her spiritual life since she 
became independent. This is reflected in a number of books, e.g. in Jadunath 
Sinda’s scholarly and comprehensive History of Indian Philosophy, based on the 
original Sanskrit texts, whose second volume is the first to appear (Central Book 
Agency, 4os.). The late Sri Aurobindo made a new translation of the Katha 
Upanishad (Sri Aurobindo Ashram) ; the text is interesting, but hardly to be 
understood without a commentary, e.g. that given by Deussen in his book, 
Sechyig < rong ’s des Veda. The Mystic Approach to the Veda and the Upanishad is 
discussed by M. P. Pandit (Sri Aurobindo Library, Madras). Philosophically the 
most interesting of the Indian books is Professor J. C. P. d’Andrade’s Philosophy 
and Life and Other Papers (Orient Longmans, 18s.). It contains a devastating 
criticism of Russell’s History of Western Philosophy and a stimulating essay on 
Imagination which is defined as the faculty of creating truth. From a spiritual 
point of view P. Natarajan’s The Word of the Guru, An Outline of the Life and Teachings 
of the Guru Narayana (The Gurukula Publishing House, Kaggalipura, Bangalore, 
$2.50) is most illuminating. Written by the pupil of a Guru, who himself has 
become a Guru, it reveals the meaning, secret, method and achievement of an 
Indian spiritual teacher, and the unique manner in which in India the primitive 
past is preserved in the present. From a religious point of view, The Vedanta 
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Kesari, Vol. 39, No. 7, November, 1952 (Sri Ramakrishna Math), reveals Indian 
Mother Worship i in its historical and contemporary forms. Recent festivals of the 
Divine Mother are described in detail, and the sociological importance of this 
worship for Indian society becomes evident. Practical Yoga, Ancient and Modern, 
by E. E. Wood (Rider, 18s.), is based on a translation and interpretation of 
Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms. 

H. Gauss’ Philosophischer Handhonneenter zu den Dialogen Platos, 1, 1 (H. Lang, 
Bern, 325.) is unique because it is written by a Swiss scholar, who has become an 
Anglican and a Christian Platonist, continuing the tradition of Archbishop Temple 
and Dean Inge. The present volume is an introduction to a comprehensive 
commentary in three volumes. In More’s Utopia, The Biography of an Idea (Princeton 
and O.U.P., 205.), J. H. Hexter defends the hypothesis that the published version 
of the Utopia consists of two parts, the first finished in Holland, the second added 
in England. Berkeley, Philosophical Writings, Selected and Edited by T. E. Jessop 
(Nelson, tos. 6¢.), is essentially a selection from the Principles and the Three 
Dialogues, with shorter passages from the Essay on Vision, Alciphron and Siris. The 
book may be useful to those students who do not possess Jessop’s excellent edition 
of the Principles. Blackwell’s Political Texts are enriched by Saint-Simon’s Selected 
Writings, edited and translated with an Introduction by F. M. Markham (12s. 6d.). 
St. Simon represents a curious mixture of genius and charlatan, and it is as easy to 
underrate as to overrate him. Markham, as well as Hayek in the above-mentioned 
book, gives a balanced view of his achievements. The Renaissance Philosophy of 
Giordano Bruno is represented by I. L. Horowitz as an encyclopedic synthesis and 
transformation of all past contributions to thought in terms of the situation of his 
own time (Coleman-Ross, N.Y., $3.00). W. D. Williams writes a scholarly work 
on Nietysche and the French. A study of the influence of Nietzsche's French reading on his 
thought and writing (Blackwell, 25s.). ‘The discussion is sober, though a trifle 
pedestrian and inclined to overrate the French influence. The final conclusions 
remain debatable. Bertrand Russell’s Mysticism and Logic, a collection of papers 
which derives its title from an article first published in this Journa/, is re-issued as a 
Pelican Book (2s. 6d.). R. F. A. Hoernlé’s Studies in Philosophy, edited with a 
Memoir by D. S. Robinson (Allen and Unwin, 30s.), is a posthumous collection of 
published and unpublished papers. Without making claims to originality Hoernlé 
discusses, in the Idealist tradition, problems of the Theory of Knowledge and of 
Ethics. 

The standpoint of William Taylor’s book, The Relationship between Psychology and 
Science (Allen and Unwin, 125. 6d.), may best be described as an inverted Ryle- 
anism, for it defends the thesis that mind is not ghostlike, but is both substantial 
and corporeal, and that matter is neither substantial nor corporeal, but és ghostlike. 
Murdo Mackenzie attempts to show in Contrast Psychology (Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 
that persisting anxiety is invariably the result of an unconscious conflict between 
contrasting components of personality. Jacques Penry studies The Face of Man 
(Rider, 18s.) and makes the glands responsible for different types of physio- 
gnomies. The most challenging of the psychology books under review is 
R. Lindnet’s Prescription for Rebellion (Gollancz, 165.), a rather youngish and 
unripe pamphlet, but full of fire and vigour. Unconsciously Lindner expresses 
the existentialist revolt, for he is concerned about the fate of the Self in mass- 
society. But as a born unsubmissive nonconformist he substitutes the unreal 
conflict between adjustment or passive acceptance and active rebellion for 
the real conflict between submission to mass-society and responsible liberty, 
and accuses the psychotherapists of clinging to the false ideal of adjustment. 
Like Camus, he cries for rebellion as rebellion, but has to conclude with the 
question: for what? The Enigma of the Hereafter, The Re-incarnation of Souls 
(Philosophical Library, $3), is ventilated by P. Siwek. It confirms that human 
beings want to know what they cannot know, and do not care to know what they 
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could know. Seventy years of Psychical Research are reviewed by R. H. Thouless 
in Psychical Research Past and Present (Society for Psychical Research, 15.). H. 
Knittermeyer discusses in Die Philosophie der Existenz (Humboldt Verlag, Wien) 
what he regards as existentialist thought in the philosophers from the Renaissance 
to the present day. This book, sober and reliable, but non-selective and somewhat 
disproportionate, again reveals Heidegger’s overwhelming and deplorable hold 
on Western Germany. Its bibliographies of recent German literature are valuable. 
The Journals confirm that the opposition against Logical Positivism gathers 
strength. J. L. Evans, writing ‘‘On Meaning and Verification” in Mind, for 
January, rejects the Verification Principle as a test of the meaningfulness of a 
proposition, and rescues ethical and theological propositions from meaningless- 
ness, without yet granting them truth. He overlooks the fact that the word 
“true” has different meanings and that the scientists themselves reject the 
identification of truth with scientific truth. Professor M. Polyani defends the 
provocative thesis that science itself is a system of beliefs, based on “‘ The Stability 
of Beliefs” (The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, November). Father 
F, C. Copleston discusses “‘ The Function of Metaphysics ” and holds that neither 
subject nor object, but the Self as existing in an undefined and unarticulated situa- 
tion, forms its starting-point (Philosophy, January). In the January issue of The 
Philosophical Quarterly Professor C. A. Campbell rejects Professor J. Z. Young’s 
claim that our knowledge of the brain functioning helps us to understand higher 
activities of man. W. A. Wick attempts to restore Moral Philosophy without 
Metaphysics in The Philosophical Review (January), whereas ‘‘ The Human Body and 
the Significance of Human Movement ” are discussed by J. H. Van Den Berg in 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research (December). The Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie publishes two interesting numbers, Nr. 21 on “‘ Philosophie de 
Lumiéres ” including a paper by H. B. Acton on “ Prejudice” and one by the 
present reviewer on “‘ The Philosopher of Enthusiasm,” i.e. the third Earl of 
Shaftesbury ; and Nr. 22 on “‘ Psychologie et Philosophie ” revealing the difficul- 
ties of psychological research. F. H. George holds that Cybernetics could help in 
studying the unobservable or internal aspects of behaviour, but whether ‘‘ Machines 
as Behavioural Models ” (The Rationalist Annual, 1953) are able to do this remains 
to be seen. In The Journal of Parapsychology (December) J. B. Rhine complains that 
Parapsychology has failed to impress the majority of American psychologists in 
1952. The Revue Philosophique (January) publishes an important paper by J. L. 
Destouches on ‘* Determinism and Indeterminism in Quantum Theory.” 


OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


IF conservatism seems at the moment to be in the ascendant in Biblical studies, 
there are still circles in which radical suggestions find favour. So L. E. Browne is 
nothing if not bold in correlating Ezekiel and Alexander (S.P.C.K., 35. 6d.). He 
saves the unity of the book (though not in its present arrangement) by making the 
prophet describe events of Alexander’s day with symbols taken from the last days 
of Jerusalem. David Wanesfsky’s The Prophets Speak te Us Anew (New York : 
Philosophical Library, $4.00) paraphrases the prophetic books, chapter by chapter. 
Julius A. Bewer edits the second part of Jeremiah for the Annotated Bible Series 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 65.). Stanley Brice Frost’s Old Testament Apocalyptic 
(Epworth Press, 225. 6d.) is an able and comprehensive book that should take its 
place as the best treatment of the subject in English. It is specially valuable on the 
apocalyptic material in the prophetic books and on Enoch : one may be less 
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disposed to follow its treatment of Daniel. Alan Richardson’s The Bible Doctrine 
of Work (S.C.M. Press, 5s.) deals chiefly with the O.T., though by a marvellous 
tour de force he brings in the Eucharistic doctrine of his own communion. 

Yet another book on The Formation of the New Testament (S.C.M. Press, 135. 6d.) | 
This is by H. F. D. Sparks. What is distinctive about it is that it places the docu- 
ments throughout in the setting of the Church’s life and worship. One wishes 
that less space had been given to paraphrasing the N.T. books. In his inaugural 

lecture on The Language of the INew Testament (C.U.P., 25. 6d.) C. F. D. Moule 
suggests that a fresh examination of the idiom of the N.T. writers might help us to 
distinguish what is of theological import from what is a mere turn of style. Adam 
Fox issues an invitation to Meet the New Testament (S.C.M. Press, 85. 6d.) in “‘ two 
essays and a dialogue intended for those who have little or no Greek.” It is a 
pleasure to commend E. V. Rieu’s The Four Gospels (Penguin Classics, 25. 6d.), a 
most readable and illuminating version. F.C. Grant edits Mark in the Annotated 
Bible Series (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 6s.). Irvin Wesley Batdorf’s The Spirit of 
God in the Synoptic Gospels (Princeton Theological Seminary) is an abstract of a 
thesis for the doctorate in theology. C. H. Dodd offers a fresh and important 
account of the use of the O.T. in the N.T. in his According to the Scriptures (Nisbet, 
10s. 6d.). It may sign the death-warrant of all theories about ¢estimonia and 
substitute for them something much more satisfactory. Gerhard Delling has 
surveyed the material so thoroughly in his Der Gottesdienst im Neuen Testament 
(Gottingen : Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, DM 9.80) that little can have escaped 
his notice. Full account is taken of recent discussion and light is often thrown on 
passages not usually cited in this connection. In Die Taufe im Neuen Testament 
Johannes Schneider (Stuttgart : Kohlhammer, DM 4.80) has done an excellent 
piece of work. He supports Barth against his critics, but has the merit of placing 
each writer’s view of baptism in the context of his thought as a whole. 

S. L. Greenslade provides a careful and detailed study of Schism in the Early 
Church (S.C.M. Press, 215.), showing how diversified were the causes making for 
separation, and aware throughout of contemporary parallels. The last chapter is 
an unhesitating call for intercommunion. So E. R. Hardy does full justice to the 
non-theological as well as to the religious factors in the study of Christian Eg ypt 
(O.U.P., 215.). Oskar Farner’s Zwingli the Reformer (Lutterworth Press, 75. 6d.) is 
the work of an ardent Swiss patriot. Special attention is paid to the controversy 
over the Lord’s Supper. D. F. Bailey gives the life story of Thomas Becon (Edin- 
burgh : Oliver and Boyd, 155.), one of the most prolific and ardent propagandists 
of the English Reformation. A. T. Hart’s William Lioyd (S.P.C.K., 305.) is based 
largely on unpublished material and sheds light on the 1648 Revolution and what 
preceded and followed it. Volume XLIII of the Publications of the Huguenot 
Society of London brings to us the first instalment of Correspondance de 
Jacques Serces, a refugee from Geneva who came to England, formed influential 
connections, and exerted himself for the relief of French Protestants. In Biskop- 
stillsdtiningar i Sverge 1531-1951 (Lund : Gleerup 20) Sven Kjdllerstrom traces the 
development of law and procedure as regards Swedish episcopal appointments 
since the Reformation. Roland Oliver’s The Missionary Factor in East Africa 
(Longmans, 175. 6d. ; paper, 125. 6d.) is a most timely work, though written as a 
piece of historical research. It should be read by all who are interested in missions 
or in colonial welfare. Ernest A, Payne’s The Free Churches and the State (Indepen- 
dent Press, 9d.) is a lecture given before the Congregational Union last year. A 
Dean’s Apology, by C. A. Alington (Faber, 125. 6d.) is a chatty and readable book, 
one half autobiography and one half the reflections of a cleric with a singularly 
liberal mind. In Principalities and Powers (Epworth Press, 75. 6d.) E. Gordon Rupp 
commends Wesley’s optimism of grace as against the religion cf progress on the 
one hand and neo-orthodox pessimism on the other. 

Sydney Cave’s Doctrines of the Christian Faith (Independent Press, 125. 6d.) is the 
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reprint of a text-book of proved usefulness. G. L. Phillips seeks to reconcile 
Protestant and Catholic views of faith in Seeing and Believing (Dacre Press, 45.). 
William E. Wilson’s Essential Christianity (Allen and Unwin, 125. 6d.) is a moving 
and gracious plea for that rediscovery of Christ that will unite Christians and 
remove the scandal of a faith that is professed but not practised. Gervais Dumeige 
offers an authoritative study of Richard de Saint-Victor et l’idée chrétienne de |’amour 
(Presses Universitaires de France, 700 fr.), and urges that his was a highly original 
mind that anticipated some of the subsequent developments in scholasticism. 
Scientism, Man, and Religion, by D. R. G. Owen (Philadelphia : Westminster Press, 
$3.50), is a wholly commendable treatment of the relation between science and 
religion. Victor White translates and comments on Aquinas’s How to Study 
(Blackfriars, 15. 6d.). H. Roos writes on Soren Kierkegaard og Katolicismen (Copen- 
hagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, kr. 6.50) as a Catholic. He finds certain ‘‘ Catholic 
tendencies ” in Kierkegaard, but rightly recognizes that the subjectivity of his 
conception of faith is irreconcilable with the authority of the Church. T. F. 
Glasson surveys Christian thought on the last things under the title His Appearing 
and His Kingdom (Epworth Press, 16s.) and offers his own interpretation of the 
traditional symbolism. Za Luthers Lehre von Siinde und Rechtfertigung, by Rudolf 
Hermann (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, Paul Siebeck, DM 3.80), studies the 
Reformer over against Catholicism and at the same time restates him so as to 
remove some of the difficulties felt by the modern mind. ‘Two indispensable con- 
tributions to the Entmythologisierung-debate are Hartlich-Sachs’s Der Ursprung des 
Mythosbegriffes in der modernen Bibelwissenschaft (J. C. B. Mohr, DM 9.80) and Georg 
Wehrung’s Mythus und Dogma (Stuttgart : Kohlhammer, DM 2.80). The former 
gives the historical background to the discussion, particularly since Eichhorn, and 
in a final chapter claims the right to transfer to the Bible the category of myth as 
used in the general history of religion. The latter distinguishes between myth as 
immediate apprehension of the transcendent and mythological as the expression of 
this. Christ is the fulfilment of myth in a historical event. An appendix criticizes 
Bultmann’s account of Jesus in his Theo/ogie des Neuen Testaments. 

J. Ernest Rattenbury’s The Seven Windows of Calvary (Epworth Press, 35. 6d.) and 
Francis B. James’s For The Quiet Hour (Epworth Press, 75. 6d.) are for devotional 
reading. Wilfrid H. Bourne writes on Preparation for Christian Healing (Epworth 
Press, 25. 6d.). T. E. Jessop’s Social Ethics, Christian and Natural (Epworth Press, 
6s. 6d.) is his most important book yet. It states a problem that has only too often 
been evaded, that of the moral standards incumbent on groups as opposed to the 
individual. In The Further Journey (Harvill Press, 125. 6d.) Rosalind Murray 
describes the ‘‘ second conversion ” that comes about as a convert assimilates what 
she finds in the Catholic Church and exchanges the standpoint of morality for that 
of grace. Charles H. Lee’s Divine Direction or Chaos? (New York: Philosophical 
Library, $3.00) is the work of an engineer who is also a Christian Scientist. 
Francis E. Pollard’s War and Human Values (Peace News, 25. 6d.) appears in a 
second edition with a memoir by his son. Father Lazarus’s On the Prayer of Jesus 
(John M. Watkins, 125. 6d.) is a translation of a Russian treatise of last century. 
Prayers of Faith and Fellowship (Lindsey Press, 6s.) is compiled primarily for use in 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, but ought to have a much wider appeal. 
James M. Clark translates Henry Suso’s Little Book of Eternal Wisdom and Little 
Book of Truth (Faber, 185.). G. G. Moncrieff’s Lyrical Meditations on the Paradiso 
(Edinburgh : Moray Press, 105. 6d.) have the genuine poetic touch. Why I Believe 
(Epworth Press, 55.) is a series of broadcast talks by well-known men and women. 
A Church of Scotland Commission is responsible for two reports, on The Challenge 
of Communism (S.C.M. Press, 5s.) and The Church under Communism (S.C.M. Press, 
45.), of which the second in particular contains much useful information. 

John R. Everett concerns himself principally with four great religions in his study 
of Religion in Human Experience (Allen and Unwin, 305.) and deals sympathetically 
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with all: the book contains several excellent illustrations. Emmy Wellesz’s 
Akbar’ s Religions Thought Reflected in Mogul Painting (Allen and Unwin, 125. 6d.) is a 
beautifully produced volume, with some forty reproductions of work done under 
Akbar’s patronage. H. A. R. Gibb’s Mohammedanism (O.U.P., 65.) is a second and 
revised edition of a standard work. Another reprint of great value is D. T. 
Suzuki’s Essays in Zen Buddhism, Third Series (Rider, 215.). Paul Brunton’s message 
in The Spiritual Crisis of Man (Rider, 18s.) is that we should re-equip ourselves 
spiritually as a counterpoise to an over-rapid scientific. development. Jaroslav 
Cérny’s Ancient Eg yptian Religion (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) surveys the subject trom the 
prehistoric period to the acceptance of Christianity. Readers of The Master Said 
(Los Angeles : Self-Realization Publishing House, $2.50) must be prepared for a 
mixture of naiveté and wisdom in the teaching of a yogi. Diwan Chand in Short 
Studies in the Bhagavadgita (Sholapur : Dayanand College, R. 1) gives an outline of 
the poem and goes on to discuss its metaphysics and ethics. 

Hector Hawton’s The Feast of Unreason (Watts, 155.) is an attack on contemporary 
philosophical tendencies, existentialism included, from the humanist standpoint. 
In The Namic Science (New York : Philosophical Library, $3.75) John Embry 
returns to a hierarchical conception of the universe by way of science, while he 
grounds its being and necessity in God who is both transcendent and creative. 
Ugo Spirito writes La Vita come Amore (Fitenze: Sansoni, Lire 1500) as a criticism 
of the Christian ethic of love, which he holds responsible for the egocentricity of 
modern thought and so ultimately for the crisis we face today. ‘T. M. Forsyth’s 
God and the World (Allen and Unwin, tos. 6d.) is an acute and helpful study of Plato, 
Aristotle, Spinoza and some moderns. His conclusion is that ‘‘ God is best 
defined as Infinite Love.” 

The report of the Fourteenth Congress of I.A.R.F. is now available and gives 
summaries of the main papers read at Oxford last summer. Glynmor John surveys 
recent translations of the Bible in The Modern Free Churchman for December. In the 
Autumn number of Faith and Freedom H. N. Wieman gives a succinct exposition of 
his theistic naturalism under the title ‘‘ Three Alternatives Before Religion.” Some 
of us will doubt whether there is any such “‘ process of creativity ” as he describes : 
what we see is the possibility of creative intercourse between persons. A. R. 
Vidler writes in the December number of Theo/ogy with more wisdom than is 
sometimes brought to ‘‘ The Welfare State from a Christian Point of View.” In 
the Journal of Theological Studies for October G. H. Boobyer challenges the accepted 
view on ‘‘ The Eucharistic Interpretation of the Miracle of the Loaves in St Mark’s 
Gospel.” Martin P. Nillson argues in The Review of Religion for November that one 
factor in the victory of Christianity was its universalism. Paul L. Lehmann writes 
the editorial for the January number of Theo/og y Today and deplores the failure of 
Willingen and Lund to rise to their opportunity. J. L. Teicher continues his 
argument connecting the Dead Sea Scrolls with Pre-Pauline Christianity in The 
Journal of Jewish Studies, Vol. Ill, No. 4. Kenneth Walker contributes an auto- 
biographical note to Vedanta for East and West, Vol. Il, No. 3. The first number 
of the new issue of Christian News-Letter (105. 6d. per annum) contains an unsigned 
article on Mau Mau. Volume V of Dominican Studies opens with an article by 
Albert Plé on “‘ St Thomas Aquiiias and the Psychology of Freud.” H. H. 
Rowley’s lecture on “‘ The Covenanters of Damascus and the Dead Sea Scrolls ” is 
given in The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library for September. Foreign periodicals 
include Cuadernos Teologicos No. 5, circulating among the Protestant churches of 
Spanish America. U. Neuenschwander has a most useful article on Entmytholo- 
gisierung in Schweizerische Theologische Umschau for October. The Christmas number 
of Le Protestant contains Jean Schorer’s outright attack on the extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus dogma. F. Cardis writes as a Christian physician on “‘ Le probléme de la 
guérison par la foi” in Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, 1952, IV. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 





REVIEWS 


Principium Sapientia. The Origins of Greek Philosophical Thought. By F. M. 
Cornford. Edited by W. K. C. Guthrie. London: Cambridge University 
Press, Pp. viii + 271. 255. 

Reviewed by A. H. Armstrong (University of Liverpool) 


THE quotation from, and allusions to, Cornford’s last unfinished book, which 
appeared in the Memoir by his successor in the Laurence Chair of Ancient Philo- 
sophy at Cambridge, Professor W. K. C. Guthrie, prefixed to the collection of 
essays entitled The Unwritten Philosophy (Cambridge, 1950), must have stimulated 
all students of ancient philosophy and religion to hope that it would be found 
possible to publish at least some part of the work. Now we have it, excellently 
edited by Professor Guthrie, and it does not disappoint our expectations. It 
proves to be very nearly complete, lacking only some additional illustrative 
material in the last section, and the final summing-up. Professor Guthrie has 
added an Appendix based on Cornford’s notes, to indicate the sort of conclusions 
which he would probably have drawn. The book returns to the theme of his 
early and brilliant, though, as he himself later felt, not entirely satisfying work, 
From Religion to Philosophy. In the introduction to the earlier book he summed it 
up by saying “‘ The philosophic Muse is not a motherless Athena. . . . If the 
individual intellect is her father, her older and more august parent is religion ”; 
and the same idea is expressed in the quotation from Proverbs from which he 
took the title of the present book (understood of course in his own rather than the 
Biblical sense), “Timor Domini principium sapientia.” Underlying early 
Greek philosophy is 2 groundwork of assumptions religious in origin; and the 
philosophers by no means arrived at their conclusions simply by logical deduction 
and scientific observation, but showed in their philosophies, and laid claim to 
themselves, a sort of inspired intuitive wisdom which links them, like prophets 
and poets, with that fascinating (and at present very fashionable) figure the 
Shaman: so Cornford held and shows, in the present reviewer’s opinion very 
convincingly, in this book. He shows, too, the persistence of this sort of inspired 
intuition in later Greek philosophy, down to and including Epicurus, of whose 
claim to be considered a “scientific” thinker he disposes very satisfactorily. 
The only people with a genuinely scientific outlook and method whom Cornford 
can find in the ancient world are the doctors of the Hippocratic tradition (from 
which Aristotle inherited a great deal). This intuitive wisdom whose early history 
is here discussed has remained an essential component of all European philo- 
sophy worthy of the name (and it seems to be still more — in the great 
philosophies of Asia): and Cornford was not the man to fall into the vulgar 
error of despising it because he had traced it to an antique and, by our normal 
standards, odd source. His own point of view is well summed up in what he says 
about Empedocles (p. 123). 

It is not wise, or even genuinely scientific, to brush aside as idle fancy or outworn superstition 
the experience of the greatest poets, because it is beyond the reach of the ordinary man and 
cannot be translated into terms of what he would call an “ explanation.” The philosophy of 
Empedocles, whether we like it or not, is animated and illuminated from within by this prophetic 
and poetic gift of insight, though, here as elsewhere, the Muses may sometimes be telling a 
false tale that is only like the truth. 


The first part of the book, Empiricism versus Inspiration, is devoted to this theme 
of intuitive inspiration (it is interesting to compare what Cornford has to say with 
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Professor E. R. Dodds’s treatment of the same sort of subjects in his The Greeks 
and the Irrational). The second part, Philosophical Cosmogony and its Origins in Myth 
and Ritual, which is incomplete, traces the pre-suppositions of Ionian cosmogony 
to an origin in Asiatic religion, with much parallel illustrative material from other 
parts of the world. Here Cornford was rather off his own ground (as is his 
present reviewer) and bound to rely on the work of others (as he did on that of 
the Chadwicks in his chapter on “‘ Shamanism” in Part I) rather than on his own 
knowledge of the sources, and there is a good deal of what seems rather hazardous 
speculation; but there is also much which looks solidly based and is of very great 
interest about the relationship of philosophical to mythical cosmogony and myth 
to ritual. 

The book is well produced, and the Cambridge University Press are particularly 
to be congratulated on the beautifully printed and dignified jacket. 


Near the Brink. Observations of a Nonagenarian. By L. P. Jacks. London: 
Allen & Unwin. Pp. 120. 125. 6d. : 
Reviewed by J. Cyril Flower (Ringwood) 


On the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the Hrspert JourNAL, and of Dr 
Jacks’s distinguished editorship, a dinner was held in Oxford in honour of the 
man and his work. In the course of his speech Dr Jacks expressed the hope that 
he would be found to the end of his life still wielding the instrument of his special 
work—with his pen still in hand. That is over twenty-five years ago; the pen is 
still in the hands of this master penman in his ninety-third year, and he has just 
published a characteristically stimulating series of chapters under the title of 
Near the Brink. It is to be hoped that while its author continues to “ sit and think ” 
at “ Far Outlook ” he will continue to hold and wield the pen, over which his 
mastery shows no sign of decline. 

Some portions of the book have already appeared in print—his 1948 article in 
the HisBert JourNAL, “ The Cinderella of the Values,” some paragraphs from his 
notable 1948 Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial Lecture, and the substance of 
a pamphlet The Undying Hope of a World Community published by the National 
Peace Council in 1950. It is good to have these incorporated in this admirably 
printed and produced volume. But a deeper interest attaches to those chapters, 
especially in Part One, which give expression to the reflections of this very human 

hilosopher as he “‘ sits and thinks ” in his study to-day. The opening chapter 
on “ The Reciprocity of Death ” takes us most intimately into the mind and heart 
of the writer: ‘‘‘ All that is within me’ (Ps. ciii) and not reason alone, is the 
source of such religion as I have”: a faith emanating from “‘ the Whole Man” 
that, although there is a gulf impassible both ways between the earthly living and 
the earthly dead, personal identity endures as an indestructible value. 

There are many ways of cultivating the “ Practice of the Presence of God” 
on which Brother Lawrence conversed so radiantly in the seventeenth century, 
and Dr Jacks, faithful throughout his life to the pursuit of excellence in work! 
finds himself environed in the Peace of God as he sits and thinks and wields 
the pen with excellence of craftsmanship. “ We ought not to be weary of doing 
little things for the love of God, for He regards not the greatness of the work, 
but the love with which it is performed.” The seventeenth century unlettered 
lay brother and the nonagenarian philosopher are at one. Dr Jacks’s serenity 
of spirit, and awareness of the enveloping divine presence are not achieved by 
ignoring the present crisis in human affairs, but are the fruit of long years of fidelity 
in the endeavour not merely to seek Beauty, Goodness and Truth, but to partici- 
pate in the creative work of their establishment on earth. 


1 Reviewed in the Hispert JourNAL, October, 1952, p. 92. 
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The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. “Edited by P. A. Schilpp. The 
Library of Living Philosophers. New York: Tudor Publishing Co. 
Pp. 883. 63s. 

Reviewed by E. O. James (University of London) 


THIS monumental collection of essays contributed by twenty-three eminent 
scholars of international reputation under the editorship of Dr P. A. Schilpp of 
the Northwestern University is not only an outstanding achievement and a notable 
addition to The Library of Living Philosophers, but it has the distinction of bringing 
under critical review the thought of one of the most versatile and unique minds of 
the century. Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, perhaps the most profound living 
exponent of oriental Absolute Idealism, has spent the greater part of his intel- 
lectual life in a tireless endeavour to interpret the great cultural tradition and 
spiritual insight of the East to the West, and, conversely, to make explicit to 
oriental mystics and philosophers occidental metaphysical speculation and scien- 
tific thought and technology. Thus, he has become the “ bridge ” between East 
and West in the realms of spiritual values, ultimate concepts and practical 
affairs. 

Alike in his academic and public careers the prevailing theme of his life has been 
“the religion of the spirit and the world’s need,” as is revealed in the lengthy 
autobiographical preface entitled “‘ Fragments of a Confession ” which forms the 
opening section of this volume, and in his reply to his critics in the concluding 
chapter. The most significant feature of our time, he is convinced, is not so much 
the wars and dictatorships which have disfigured it, but “ the impact of different 
cultures on one another, their interaction, and the emergence of a new civilization 
based on the truths of the spirit and the unity of mankind.” Although he freely 
admits his indebtedness to the masters of thought, ancient and modern, in East 
and West, he does not regard himself as a follower of any. His thinking has 
proceeded from his own spiritual experience rather than from intellectual processes 
of reasoning and reading, or logically ascertained premises. His philosophy has 
been an encounter with reality, an insight into the meaning of life and an inter- 
pretation of the world based upon his experience and inmost conviction. 
His supreme purpose has been to “ restore a sense of spiritual values to the millions 
of religiously displaced persons, who have been struggling to find precarious 
refuges in the emergency camps of art and science, of Fascism and Nazism, of 
Humanism and Communism.” 

The function of the discipline of religion, as Radhakrishnan conceives it, is to 
further the evolution of man into his divine stature, to develop increased aware- 
ness and intensity of understanding in the individual by organizing his inward 
being and responding to what is envisaged by him as Ultimate Reality. By tem- 
perament as well as by training he is a religious mystic, and he can never remember 
the time when he was not conscious of the reality of the transcendental world. 
Religion for him being essentially a personal achievement, “ spiritual life is not a 
problem to be solved but a reality to be experienced” in‘terms of Vedantic 
absolute idealism based on’ immediate intuition grounded and issuing in the life 
of the spirit. God is conceived as the ground and goal of all existence, but while 
he is a personal Being as the self-determining principle manifested in a temporal 
development, with wisdom, love and goodness-as his attributes, he is resolved 
into the Absolute in the non-rational aspect of the Supreme. 

More than one of the contributors to this volume recognizes the difficulties 
involved in this interpretation of two concepts which would seem to be mutually 
exclusive as ultimates. To find room fora genuine theism in a monistic or dualistic 
pantheism has been a recurrent problem for Hinduism, and it is a moot point 
whether Professor Radhakrishnan would have arrived at his conception of the 
Absolute as transcendent and immanent if lie had not felt so strongly the need to 
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break down all barriers which divide faith from faith. So he has made God the 
central theme of his philosophy, but as an article of faith incapable of rational 
demonstration. Being the spiritual reality pervading the universe, as in Vedantic 
pantheism, the knowledge of reality is identical with the knowledge of God. 
Moreover, each man should be left to worship God in the sanctuary of his heart, 
to feel after him and to possess him, apart from all dogmatic assertions about his 
nature and attributes. But until the being of Deity is determined the would-be 
worshipper is at a loss to know whether or not personal relations are possible 
with Ultimate Reality. 

A similar problem arises in connection with the interpretation and evaluation 
of Christianity. While professing the most profound respect for the person of 
Jesus as a historical figure, he is “‘ not a datum of history, but a judgement of 
history,” exemplifying the noblest characteristics of manhood, revealing the 
profound depths in ourselves, and bringing home to us the ideal of human per- 
fection by embodying it visibly in himself as an avatar. But, as Professor Wach 
points out, the difference between the Indian notion of Avatars and the Christian 
conception of Incarnation is such that the one cannot be interpreted in terms of 
the other. The “descents” of Vishnu, Krishna and Rama are so utterly 
different in idea and purpose from the manifestation of Christ in time and history 
in Christian theology that a definite decision has to be made between the two 
claims. For Christianity the uniqueness of Jesus and the conviction that “* God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself” are too fundamental to be dis- 
missed as ‘‘ pious delusion,” as Radhakrishnan suggests, even in the interests 
of a universal religion of the spirit. Nevertheless, it may be readily conceded, 
as the comparative study of religion has shown, that the values of the faiths 
of mankind transcend their differing creeds and symbols, and in the depths of 
spiritual consciousness there is a fundamental unity of experience of the eternal 
world. 

In the East the stress is on life and discipline and the realization of the Divine 
analogically and negatively in a formless undifferentiated Absolute. In the West 
formulated belief requires a determinate theistic Deity with whom personal rela- 
tions may be maintained through concrete channels, logical knowledge and verbal 
utterance. As Professor Northrop points out in his comparision between Eastern 
and Western cultural values, it is this fundamental difference in approach to the 
traditional concept of the spiritual that lies at the root of the ideological conflict 
between Marxism and Western Democracy, both of which are different answers 
to the basic theoretical and spiritual problems of reality. The strength and weak- 
ness of Radhakrishnan’s position is that he stands both within and between 
oriental thought and occidental philosophy. Nowhere has this been brought out 
more clearly than in this brilliant series of critical studies of every aspect of the 
thought of one of the ablest advocates for a reconciliation of Eastern and Western 


spiritual values. 


The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls. By H. H. Rowley. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1952. Pp. xii + 173. 16s. 
Reviewed by G. R. Driver (Oxford) 


PROFESSOR ROWLEY’S discussion of the Zadokite Fragments and the Judzan 
Scrolls falls into three chapters, originally delivered as three lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, entitled respectively, “‘ The Cave and its Contents,” “‘ The 
Battle of the Scrolls,” and ‘“‘ The Covenanters and their History.” 

The first chapter tells the now well-known stories of the discovery of the 
Fragments and of the Scrolls and sketches the problems raised by them; the 
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principal of these are the question of the date or dates of the various works included 
amongst them and the historical allusions which they contain or seem to contain. Do 
they belong to the second century B.c. or to the eighth century A.D. or to any period 
between these extreme limits? The second chapter is devoted to establishing 
the intimate connection between the Zadokite Fragments and the Judzan 
Scrolls, universally conceded, and to discussing the diverse opinions propounded 
on the nature and identity of the sect, which is still a subject of debate. In the 
third chapter the author states his own views: these are that the Man of Insolence 
(rather than Scorn) is Antiochus Epiphanes, the House of Absalom is the Tobiad 
family, the Wicked Priest is Menelaus and the Teacher of Righteousness Onias III, 
while the sect is one akin to and probably a forerunner of the Essenes. These 
identifications seem to put the Scrolls in the second century B.c.; but Professor 
Rowley is careful to add that this conclusion does not mean that the Scrolls, 
though composed in that century, are actually manuscripts copied in it. He will 
not commit himself definitely on this point, wisely steering clear of epigraphy 
and palzography; this supplies enough evidence to establish possibly the order 
of the manuscripts, but little or none to fix the distance between them or their 
absolute dates. He therefore is content to say that the most probable date for the 
deposit of the manuscripts in the cave is late in the first century or early in the 
second century A.D. 

Professor Rowley argues his case with skill and lucidity: but it has grave 
weaknesses. 

One weakness to which attention must be drawn is the failure to see the impor- 
tance of the statement in the Commentary on Habakkuk that the Kittim (the 
pseudonymous enemy of the sect) are described as “sacrificing to their stan- 
dards,” while their weapons of war are the objects of their “‘ awe” or “ venera- 
tion.” This point, over which Professor Rowley lightly glides, is really fatal to 
his view, at any rate in the form in which he presents it; for nothing is known 
of such a practice or cult in any form that can have affected or been generally 
known to the Jews before the first century A.D. Herodotus, it is true, says that 
certain Scythian tribes worshipped their war-god in the form of a scimitar mounted 
on a pile of logs at an annual sacrifice; but this could have had no interest for, 
even if it was known to, Jews in the Maccabean Age (and no one has yet, so far 
as I know, thought of assigning the Scrolls to the time of Jeremiah!). The 
worship of military standards, which is otherwise recorded only in connection 
with the Komans, is unknown in Republican times, except for one curious inci- 
dent. During this period there are several instances of swearing by military 
standards, an entirely different practice which does not necessarily involve either 
worship or sacrifice, and there is the strange story of Catiline’s veneration of the 
eagles in a private chapel in his own home; but these were the eagles of the revo- 
lutionary general Marius, and Catiline’s ambitions were not military but revolu- 
tionary. In the early Imperial period oaths were still taken by and sanctuary sought 
at the eagles; but, further, Eastern potentates (namely the Parthian Artabanus III 
in A.D. 40 and the Armenian Tiridates I in a.p. 63) were forced to do homage to 
the imagines Casarum and the signa militaria in the presence of the Roman legions. 
The first and only mention of Roman legions worshipping their standards and the 
first and only of any sacrifice being made to them is when the Romans forced their 
way into Jerusalem in September, A.p. 70, set up their standards in the Outer 
Court of the Temple and there sacrificed to them and proclaimed Titus Emperor. 
Two inferences may fairly be drawn from these facts: that the worship of the 
standards grew out of the veneration of the busts of the Emperors, with which it 
was originally always associated, and that it was primarily a form of homage 
imposed on conquered princes and also that the Roman troops in a.p. 70 were 
moved by an unwonted outburst of long pent-up emotion for the first time to 
indulge in an un-Roman cult in gratitude to the gods and in honour of their youthful 
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leader. The cult of the standards, indeed, was so rare that the Commentator 
could not be using it as a general means of identifying the enemy whom he had in 
view; it would only serve this purpose if it related to a particular event. What 
event in the whole of history would serve his purpose so definitively, what event 
in Jewish history would be so likely to be remembered by every Jew ever after- 
wards, as the desecration of the sanctuary on that fatal day ? The Commentator 
could give no clearer hint of his meaning than that unique occasion. If this 
explanation of the allusion is accepted, important consequences follow from it. 
The Commentary must have been written after A.D. 70, how long after cannot 
yet be said; but the Kittim of Asshur and the Kittim of Egypt would imply a 
period of history when the Romans and some other (e.g. Eastern) Power or the 
two halves of the divided Roman empire were an equal menace to a Jewish 
body. This conclusion, however, would not necessarily exclude the possibility 
that the Commentator was throwing back his story into the Maccabean or some 
other long past age; and this would expiain why his allusions are so vague and so 
difficult to identify with any assurance. 

Another weakness, shared by other writers on the Scrolls, is that insufficient 
attention has hitherto been paid to such of the hymns and psalms as have so far 
been published. They offer indirect information which may often be of the 
greatest value in assigning the Scrolls to their proper place in history. For 
example, as one of my students hopes shortly to show, they allude to a doctrine 
of the creation of man not found elsewhere before the Talmud and the Quran. 
Such hints ought to be collected and carefully followed up, in order to estimate 
their importance for the present study. 

However this may be, Professor Rowley’s work is a most valuable contribution, 
packed with information and references to articles and monographs which are 
not always easy to find or obtain, and it will be essential to every future student 
of the subject. 


Concise Bible Commentary. By W. K. Lowther Clarke. S.P.C.K. Pp. xii + 


996. 305. 
Reviewed by R. G. Lunt (King Edward’s School, Birmingham) 


WHAT an achievement—in these days of specialization to produce single-handed 
an authoritative work covering the Bible as a whole and each individual book ! 
It was probably time for a new One-volume Commentary in the series Dummelow 
(1909), Peake (1919), Gore (1928): but we could scarcely have asked for it to be 
entirely the work of one scholar. This method clearly has some advantages: it 
gives an intentional proportion to the whole, it avoids a patchwork of varying 
standards, it eliminates the dangers of the narrow expert. But it demands a man 
of prodigious learning and breadth of view; and in Dr Lowther Clarke there is 
evidence that we have found him. 

The book is 1,000 pages long, set up in good readable print, only the notes on 
the text being in double columns. The first third of the book is given over to 
twenty-nine essays on general aspects of the Bible, ranging from the Geography 
of Palestine to the Jewish Background of the New Testament, the Canon of the 
New Testament and the English Bible. The essay on The Bible View of History 
is particularly good, and demonstrates the writer’s method throughout, which is 
to state first rival theories or interpretations with admirable fairness, then to ad- 
vance arguments against them, and finally to state the conclusion of his own 
judgement. 

The next third of the book is taken up with Introductory Essays and detailed 
Commentary on the books of the Old Testament. Of necessity, if this proportion 
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is adopted, there must be scant measure given to some sections, and it seems 
to me that the later books of the Old Testament do suffer. The writer falls from his 
usual high standard of lucidity in his sorting out ot the Nehemiah-Ezra documents. 
The treatment of the Psalms is less than worthy of the most enduring book in 
the Old Testament. Slight books like Esther are very slightly handled. 

Section 3 deals in fifty pages with the Apocrypha, and does justice to the impor- 
tance of those books. Section 4 deals at proportionately much greater length 
with the New Testament: this balance is clearly right. The last section contains 
three very useful appendices, in particular a Glossary of Bible Words, a new feature 
in such a book as this, and demonstrably necessary to-day. 

In the Epilogue the writer sets his own work and conclusions, as being typical 
of the twentieth century, in relation to the religious attitudes of the two pre- 
ceding centuries, and suggests that because we realize we live in an age of crisis 
and catastrophe, we live more closely to the Biblical situation; and therefore the 
conclusions of modern scholarship are likely to prove sounder and more lasting 
than those of men who drew their conclusions so much from their social and cul- 
tural environment that they hardly knew the struggle of faith. 

In general Dr Lowther Clarke’s conclusions are orthodox: if anything, he tends 
to the conservative conclusion, but always giving good reason for so doing. 
But there is nothing old-fashioned or out-of-date about his scholarship. I should 
myself suggest that he is over-cautious in his reconstruction of Isaiah’s life and 
adventures: we are justified in inferring rather more from this exciting text 
than he does. His expression, however, is almost surprisingly up to date: ‘ the 
two kings are only the fag-ends of logs taken out of the fire” (p. 523). His 
treatment of “‘ butter and honey ” is open to question; and there are many other 
such details that could be discussed. But the main impression is one of masterly 
compression. One of the few regrets I have about the book is the incomplete- 
ness of its Index, but as a whole it is indeed worthy of its title ‘“‘ Concise.” And 
this is achieved without ugliness of style or begging of questions: one feels that 
each article is a fair, balanced and scholarly statement of the case. 

For instance there seems to me to be on p. 687 a conspicuously masterly 
summing-up of present-day attitudes to the hypothetical document Q, and of the 
effect of Formgeschichte on our critical approach to the New Testament. It is 
good when the hunt for Truth is up with such zeal, when hounds are apt to go off 
after different quarries, to have from time to time a whipper-in, someone to gather 
up the whole field. That is what Dr Lowther Clarke does. His Essays are on the 
whole more attractive than the notes in the Commentary, which he has compressed 
and shortened mercilessly. Thus I found considerably more value in his discussion 
of the identity of the Beloved Disciple than in his treatment of the text of the 
Fourth Gospel. He takes the somewhat unusual view that the Fourth Gospel is 
later than the Revelation, and, if I understand him aright, that the Revelation has 
more claims to be the work of John the Apostle than has the Gospel that bears 
his name. 

This Commentary is good, because it sends the reader back to the Bible, instead 
of, as some do, leading him down interesting but irrelevant paths of conjecture 
and partisanship. The writer’s aim throughout is expressed on p. 936 in a sen- 
tence he writes about Revelation, which mu/atis mutandis might be his text for the 
whole Bible: “ we raust take the book as it stands and, so far as possible, explain 
what it meant to those who read it in 95.” 

This book should have a wide public—the specialist, the preacher and the lay- 
man will all equally find it valuable: but it particularly deserves a wide public 
because it is really good value. It is well furnished with maps and illustrations: 
it is one of the few books on sale to-day well worth every penny of its price. 
Well printed and well bound, it is almost as much a triumph of publishing as of 
compilation. 
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Theology of the New Testament. (Volume One.) By Rudolf Bultmann, 
Translated by Kendrick Grobel. S.C.M. Press. Pp. ix + 395. 255. 


Reviewed by A. W. Argyle (Regent’s Park College, Oxford) 


TuiIs translation into English of the first volume of Professor Bultmann’s Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments is to be warmly welcomed, not because the views expressed 
in the book will be universally acceptable to English readers, but because of its 
great importance as a provocative and stimulating study of vast erudition and 
striking originality, which compels the reader to examine afresh the basis of the 
Christian faith. 

The translator, as well as giving a faithful translation, has expanded the 
Bibliographies and appended useful Indices. Many passages of New Testament 
and early Christian literature which were given in Greek in the original German 
work are here translated into English, so that only a necessary minimum of Greek 
remains, though it is in the Greek that the few misprints which we have noticed 
occur (pp. 66, 85, 299). It is a point of interest that the translator revives an 
obsolete Middle English verb “‘ rightwise”’ to transiate Paul’s 8:«atodv, and 
renders Dr Bultmann’s Gerechtfertigtwerden as “‘ the being rightwised.” 

The arrangement of the book is as follows: I—The Message of Jesus (30 pages); 
II—The Kerygma of the Earliest Church (30 pages); HI—The Kerygma of the 
Hellenistic Church aside from Paul (120 pages); 1V—The Theology of Paul 
(165 pages). The relatively meagre space allotted to I and II is to be deplored. 
So much of what the Gospels represent as the teaching of Jesus is dismissed as 
having been projected backwards into Jesus’ lifetime, together with the scene of 
Peter’s Confession and the story of the Transfiguration, and the predictions of the 
Passion. Dr Bultmann thinks that belief in the messiahship of Jesus may have 
arisen with and out of belief in his resurrection. But what connection is there 
between resurrection and messiahship? Had the two ideas ever been linked 
before ? 

The fact is that Dr Bultmann regards the Christian faith as independent of the 
historical life and teaching of Jesus, and declares that St Paul held the same view. 
He tells us on p. 294 that for Paul “‘ Jesus’ manner of life, his ministry, his per- 
sonality, his character play no rdle at all; neither does Jesus’ message.” On 
p- 188 we are told that when Paul “‘ refers to Christ as an example, he is thinking 
not of the historical but of the pre-existent Jesus.” But surely Dr Bultmann 
would agree that Paul stresses the sinlessness of Jesus (2 Cor. v, 21; 6f. 
Rom. viii, 3), and it would be quite pointless to assert the sinlessness of the 
pre-existent Christ. Moreover, Paul shows a much greater knowledge of the 
teaching and preaching of Jesus than Dr Bultmann is prepared to allow. j 

The author has sundered the Christian faith from its historical foundations, 
and made it simply decision (Entscheidung) in response to preaching. ‘“‘ The 
salvation-occurrence (das Heilsgeschehen) is nowhere present except in the proclaim- 
ing, accosting, demanding and promising word of preaching.” ... “‘ The 
salvation-occurrence is eschatological occurrence just in this fact, that it does not 
become a fact of the past, but constantly takes place anew in the present.” 

. 302). 
®., Eschatological ” is a favourite word with the author. It occurs in this book 
some 200 times, and the epithet is applied to such a wide variety of nouns that it 
seems at times to be deprived of any precise meaning whatever (as in the above 
quotation). The Reign of God is treated as an exclusively eschatological concept 
(p. 4). But, although in the Old Testament his Reign is sometimes conceived 
as eschatological, yet in the Psalms it is treated as eternal and as a present reality; 
and the Psalms were well known to Jesus and the early Church. There are cer- 
tainly some passages in the Gospels where the Reign of God is conceived to be 
present (e.g. Mark xii, 34; Matt. v, 3; Luke vi, 20; Matt. vi, 33; Luke xii, 31; 
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Matt. xii, 28; Luke xi, 20). It is not legitimate to identify its inbreaking (as 
Dr Bultmann does) exclusively with the irruption of the End of this present evil 
age (p. 29). The New Testament is unintelligible unless it is recognized that the 
Reign of God broke into history before the end of the age. The confusion result- 
ing from the treatment of the Kingdom of God as exclusively eschatological is 
seen in the application of the term “‘ eschatological ” to entities as varied as ‘‘ the 
congregation,” “ desecularization ” (Entwe/tlichung), ‘‘ delimitation from the world” 
(Auusgegrenzheit aus der Welt), “‘ existence,” “‘ transcendence,” ‘‘ righteousness,” 
“ adoption,” “‘ joy,” “‘ love,” “‘ holiness,” and even “‘ mood.” How far the term 
has been removed from its strict meaning can be seen in a sentence such as this: 
“* Love, then, is an eschatological phenomenon; in it the faith which transplants 
men into eschatological existence is at work (Gal. v, 6).”” Jargon of this kind can 
only serve to increase the already wide gap between the theologian and the plain 
man. 

But while this book inevitably arouses criticism, its merits must not be over- 
looked. There is frequently searching and suggestive exegesis, and much fruitful 
collation of texts and passages gleaned from a wide knowledge; and, even where 
one differs from the author, one can often learn from him. The fundamental 
defect which vitiates the whole book is the separation of faith from history. 


The Archeology of World Religions. By Jack Finegan. Princeton University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952. Pp. xl + 599, 260 
illustrations. 63,5. 

Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (University of Manchester) 


In the year 7 B.c. Dionysius of Halicarnassus produced a large work in Greek 


entitled ‘ Pwyaixy ’Apyaodoyia and a century later Josephus published his famous 
"Iovdaixy ‘“Apyawdroyia. These two dpyaodoyia: were respectively histories of 
the Romans and of the Jews. Mr Jack Finegan’s use of the word Archeology in 
the title of his book illustrates the way in which the ancient term has acquired a 
technical meaning in the modern world ; for Mr Finegan is not primarily con- 
cerned to relate the histories of the various religions with which he deals, but to 
give an account of the surviving monuments of these religions, e.g. their sanc- 
tuaries, images, inscriptions and manuscripts. ‘To assemble and describe such 
material, duly illustrating it with an abundance of photographs, is to render a 
high service to scholarship, and especially in the field of the comparative study of 
religion, because, as any student of this subject will attest, the plastic and linear 
expressions of a religion will often convey more of its essential spirit than do its 
sacred texts. Far too often works on the history of religions have been produced 
without such illustrations: a noble exception has been the great Histoire générale 
des religions (1947-52), edited by MM. Gorce and Mortier, but few students or even 
libraries can afford its five big and expensive volumes; the present book of Mr 
Finegan, within its more modest compass, will go far to meet this need; it is 
indeed itself expensive, but not excessively so in view of current costs, and it is 
beautifully produced. It may be useful also to note in this connection that Mr 
Finegan had already published a similar work, entitled Light from the Ancient 
Past (Princeton University Press), dealiug with “the archeological background 
of the Hebrew-Christian Religion.” Mr Jack Finegan is a member of the Pacific 
School of Religion at Berkeley, California. 

Since he had already surveyed in the book just mentioned the archzological 
evidence for the Hebrew and Christian religions and the faiths which preceded 
them in the ancient Near East, the “ world religions ” with which Mr Finegan 
deals in the present volume are “ Primitivism,” Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, 
Jainism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, Islam, and Sikhism. The 
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method of treatment employed in each instance is historical, a brief chronological 
account being given, with special, and often detailed, reference to relevant 
archeological data. This method naturally has its limitations, which are felt 
more in some cases than in others, because some of the faiths dealt with can only 
meagrely be illustrated by material remains; hence, as will be noticed in the 
particular instances below, Mr Finegan’s book does not always provide an adequate 
account of a specific religion, which means in turn that the book is essentially of 
a supplementary nature, invaluable indeed to students who already have a working 
knowledge of the religions concerned, but insufficient for those who are seeking 
an introduction to them. 

The comparative study of religion faces all who undertake it with a fundamental 
problem, namely, that no one man can expect to have first-hand knowledge of all 
the languages of the sacred texts involved; the most that may reasonably be asked 
of the exponent of the subject is that he has a working knowledge of some two 
or three of the original tongues and a sound grasp of the work of specialists in 
the other fields. But use of specialist material at second-hand also involves 
enormous labour and keen discernment: of his diligence and ability in this 
respect Mr Finegan gives impressive evidence in his book, for he cites not only 
authoritative works in the main European languages but also pertinent articles 
in learned journals which are not easily accessible. In short, although it covers a 
very wide field, Mr Finegan’s book may be trusted generally to give an up-to-date 
and scholarly exposition of the subject. 

Space does not permit here of more than a very brief critical commentary upon 
certain parts of the book. First, it may be noticed that in the section on “ Primi- 
tivism ”’ Mr Finegan sees the two major aspects of Primitive Religion as belief 
in supernatural powers and in the survival of the human soul. He adopts a cautious 
attitude towards W. Schmidt’s “ high-god” theory, but, curiously, makes no 
reference to the pregnant thesis of Otto concerning man’s experience of the 
“‘numinous.” Further, while a brief reference is made to the palzolithic picture 
of the “‘ Dancing Sorcerer ” of the Trois Fréres cave and an illustration is given 
of the painting found in the Lascaux cavern of a bird-headed man slain by a 
bison, no comment is made on the highly important evidence which these repre- 
sentations provide of the thought of palzolithic man. A very brief account of 
totemism is given on p. 20, but no reference to it appears in the index. The 
section on Zoroastrianism reveals in its proportions both the strength and the 
weakness of Mr Finegan’s method: for example, while six and a half pages are 
devoted to a discussion of the date of Zarathustra (570 B.c. is given as the most 
probable date), no explicit account is given of the tenets of the faith itself. How- 
ever, the archeological information provided here is most valuable, especially 
the collection of texts attesting the attachment of various Achemenid rulers to 
Zoroastrianism, and on pp. 101-2 there is a most interesting note on the identifica- 
tion of the Ka‘bah-i-Zardusht with a fire-temple. The relevant photographs, 
especially the air-views of Zoroastrian sites, serve to make real the geographical 
environment of this faith. From the extensive bibliography of this section the 
present reviewer noticed only one omission from important recent work: F. 
Altheim’s Weltgeschichte Asiens im griechischen Zeitalter, 2 Bande, Halle, 1947-8— 
a work, incidentally, of importance also for the sections on the Jndian faiths. 

In the section on Hinduism it may be noted that W. Norman Brown’s theory 
of the Creation myth in the Rig-Veda is cited with approval. The translations 
of the Besnagar inscriptions concerning Vaishnavite worship and the account 
of the Bhaja reliefs may be mentioned as being especially useful here; it is also 
important to know that Kanishka, a notable royal convert to Buddhism, shows 
representations of Hindu, Zoroastrian and Hellenistic deities, as well as of the 
Buddha, on his coins. For the earlier period it must be considered unfortunate 
that Mr Finegan’s book had to go to press before the publication of Sir John 
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Marshall’s three great volumes on his work at Taxila. And one other point here: 
a good account is given of the temples of mediaeval Hinduism, a matter too often 
neglected in handbooks on Hinduism. Of the account of Jainism we may par- 
ticularly note that the author is concerned to maintain the importance of Par$va, 
whose death he dates for 777 8.c. Mr Finegan also thinks that such an early date 
for the beginning of Jainism is consonant with the animistic character of its 
basic philosophy: incidentally, a more extended account is given of the tenets of 
Jainism. Within its terms of reference the account of Buddhism is good: par- 
ticularly valuable are the descriptions of the early Buddhist stupas, and there. is 
a photograph of an exceedingly interesting and unusual statue of the Buddha as 
an emaciated ascetic. In criticism it may be noted that the bibliography of 
Buddhist art during the Kushan and later Andhra periods is a little antiquated: 
reference might usefully be made to R. E. M. Wheeler’s article in Antiquity, 
Vol. XXIII (1949). In general criticism of the accounts of the faiths of China 
and Japan it may be said that too much attention has been given to the literary 
evidence at the expense of neglecting to describe the actual practice of these faiths 
in custom and rite: this is indeed a criticism which might be made of some other 
sections. In his treatment of Islam Mr Finegan is to be congratulated on the 
amount of space which he has devoted to describing the culture of pre-Islamic 
Arabia—a subject so vital to a correct estimate of the originality of Mohammed: 
but the present reviewer would like to have seen a reference included to G. 
Ryckmans’ article, ‘‘ Les Religions arabes préislamiques,” in Gorce and Mortier’s 
Histoire générale des Religions, t. 4, which was published separately with additional 
notes this year, since it is the most adequate and up-to-date treatment of the subject. 

In making these various points of criticism, the present reviewer wishes in no 
way to detract from the merit of Mr Finegan’s achievement, which he holds to be 
very high. In his opinion Mr Finegan’s book is likely to remain long a work of 
standard reference for all students of the history of religion. 


Persecution of the Jews in the Roman Empire (300-438). By James Everett 
Seaver. Lawrence: University of Kansas. Humanistic Studies, No. 30. 


Pp. 101. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Marcel Simon (University of Strasbourg) 


THE purpose of this book is to give “‘a new survey of the Jewish-Christian 
conflict during the fourth century” and, more precisely, ‘‘ to show the actual 
pezsecution the Jews suffered at the hands of the Christians.” The author pays 
tribute to his predecessors, Lucas, Krauss, James Parkes, A. L. Williams. One 
misses in his bibliography such an important contribution as B. Blumenkranz, 
Die Judenpredigt Augustins, Basle, 1946. Although my Verus Israe/ is said by 
Seaver to agree with his own conclusions in almost all cases, he obviously tock 
notice of it only after he had completed his research: which makes our general 
agreement all the more striking. If confronted with those books it has actually 
made use of, and especially with James Parkes’s Conflict of the Church and the 
Synagogue, this study throws no really new light on the subject. Rather is it to be 
described as a synthesis, conscientiously and skilfully worked out. Its main 
interest is rightly emphasized by the author when he writes: 

Besides offering the first English translation of all fourth century laws and canons concerning 


the Jews, the following essay will, it is hoped, bring to the attention of scholars th¢ close con- 
nection between the writings of the Church Fathers and anti-Jewish legislation by comtemporary 


Roman emperors. 
The study is chronologically ordered; and the sense and final result of the evolu- 
tion is thus characterized: 


The Anti-Jewish protagonist was the imperial or ecclesiastical legislator, and no longer the 
theologian or the biblical commentator, as had been the case in the first three Christian centuries. 
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. The Jews experienced a series of misfortunes during the fourth century which seduced them 
from privileged citizenship to oppressed exile. 

The picture is generally correct and the demonstration convincing. Some 
points, however, ask for criticism and amendments. It may be doubted whether 
the title is perfectly adequate. For, in the precise meaning of the word, there are 
no real persecutions of the Jews in the period considered; there are only few 
individual instances of persons being killed or injured, and then without any legal 
basis, as for example during the anti-Christian persecution of Diocletian. That 
‘ there is no evidence that the Jews as a class hated and persecuted the Christians 
as a class” (p. 7) seems difficult to maintain. They did not, indeed, persecute, 
but of hatred there is ample evidence in the Rabbinic references to the Minim, 
among whom the Christians are undoubtedly to be numbered, and specially in 
the famous birkat-ha-Minim, the primitive version of which also mentioned the 
Nozrim. Had the author looked at these texts, he would have attached greater 
importance (pp. 8 and 52) to the testimony of Jerome concerning the Synagogal 
maledictions against the Nazarenes. Hatred was, in fact, reciprocal; and if, on 
both sides, it led only exceptionally to ‘‘ persecution,” that is perhaps simply 
because the imperial authority was strong enough to prevent it. 

Seaver has some good remarks on the attitude of the Fathers: “‘ Chrysostom’s 
Jew was a theological necessity rather than a living person” (p. 41). But if 
Chrysostom is indeed “ violently anti-Semite,” this can hardly be said of Aphraata. 
And it is certainly abusive to describe Eusebius’ theological treatises as “‘ anti- 
Semitic work” (p. 25): as with regard to “* persecution,” one misses a clear 
definition of ecclesiastical “‘ antisemitism.” Theological controversy, as well as 
canon law, cannot be equated with the one and does not necessarily include the 
other. That 
‘the main purpose of both conciliar and secular legislation proved to be an attempt to shut the 
Jews within the limits of their own community so far as religious matters were affected, and 
to remove their civic liberties’ (p. 54) 
is true, en gros. But conciliar legislation is concerned with “‘ judaising ” Chris- 
tians rather than with Jews. It is not surprising that the Church authorities took 
measures against them; they could not be expected to encourage practices which 
endangered the originality and integrity of the Christian faith. From the point 
of view of modern liberalism, this may of course be deplored. But the fourth 
century Church being what it was, there was no other possible attitude. More- 
over, when Seaver writes that “the Church canons and the Theodosian laws 
together officially stamped the mark of Cain on the Jews” (p. 85), it is to be 
remembered that Rabbinic authority was quite as hostile to every Christian 
influence on synagogal religion and to “ christianising”’ as the Church was to 

‘judaising,” and that a certain segregation of the Jews from their fellow Roman 

citizens was, even in their own eyes, one of the conditions of the survival of 
Judaism in face of triumphant Christianity. My point in laying stress on this 
is not to exculpate the Christians, whether Fathers, bishops or emperors, who had 
indeed a considerable responsibility in that process, but only to add a measure 
of explanation to be found in the general conditions of religious life at that time, 
and thus to introduce some suances into the valuable picture drawn by Seaver. 


Melville’s Quarrel with God. By Lawrance Thompson. Princeton 
University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. 475. 40s. 
Reviewed by W. Stacy Johnson (Smith College) 


PROFESSOR THOMPSON’S is a book with a single thesis: the several of Herman 
Melville’s major works from Moby-Dick to the final Bi//y Budd, according to this 
thesis, present variously disguised attacks upon the Deity, who is conceived of as 
indifferent to man’s sufferings at best and, more often, as perverse and cruel; 
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their intended meaning can be summed up in the idea, attributed to their author, 
that “‘the world was put together wrong and that God was to blame.” The 
notion that Melville himself felt considerable sympathy with his Captain Ahab’s 
diabolical rebelliousness and virtual railing at God is not a new one, for William 
Braswell’s earlier study of Me/ville’s Religious Thought suggests just this and traces 
the rebellious attitude through the later fiction and poetry. But that study, to 
which Professor Thompson alludes with respect, also insists upon the genuine 
influence of a Christian ethic on Melville and, like the recent critical biography 
by Newton Arvin (which Professor Thompson appears to interpret, inaccurately, 
as making Melville essentially Christian), it finds in his writing a resignation to 
the universe, a cosmic acceptance that makes tragedy possible. MeWville’s Quarrel 
With God, however, denies the other side, the side of characters like Ishmael in 
Moby-Dick and Captain Vere in Bi/ly Budd: one is taken to be simple for passively 
accepting catastrophe with some trust in ultimate rule, the other is taken to be 
villaincus for being a tragic agent, for actively accepting the same belief in a 
larger rule placed above individual rights. Professor Thompson treats the 
apparent acceptance of suffering and longing for faith in Benevolence and Right- 
ness as simply false front intended to fool a co me orthodox reading public. 
He finds in Melville’s style a consistent use of subtle allusion, double meaning, 
sly burlesque and various kinds of equivocation designed to create a dual meaning 
of innocent appearance and shocking reality, one for the unwary and one for the 
initiate. 

It is, as Professor Thompson must know, extremely difficult to prove an author’s 
intentions through the analysis of his style. In fact, though, his task has been to prove 
the total meaning of the texts involved—if this meaning is distinct from intention, 
as it may well be in the work of more intuitive than highly conscious genius— 
rather than to make a largely biographical approach to Melville’s religious beliefs, 
for which there are almost no documents providing clear statements. And the 
weakness of his case lies in his not having taken into account the full quality, the 
complexity, of those texts. There is something of interest and value in the early 
chapters on Typee and the allegory of Mardi, and even in the one devoted to 

Redburn, although its point is rather unclear (the analysis suggests a strong anti- 
authoritarian scepticism, even atheism, in the book, but this would hardly support 
the notion of Melville’s later retaining Christian faith along with anti-Chris- 
tian irreverence for God and man: it indicates instead a loss of belief and a reten- 
tion of Christian sentiment). Beginning with the treatment of Redburn, however, 
and the interpretation of White-Jacket—which, again, if it can be given any alle- 
gorical meaning at all, would appear likely to represent a discarding of orthodox 
forms of belief and not only of the trust in God’s benevolence—there is an increas- 
ingly cavalier “‘ reading into” the text of unsubstantiated assumptions. It is 
shown that Melville read Pierre Bayle, that passages in Melville and passages in 
Bayle’s Dictionary deal with somewhat similar material and, thus, that the later 
may have copied and intended to suggest the attitude and the equivocal style of 
the earlier writer; that some of Melville’s paragraphs might be read as esoteric 
allusions and others as satirical inversion of biblical language; that, withal, a 
good deal of Melville could possibly be taken to mean the opposite of what it 
seems to mean. But these supposed ironies, allusions and parodies are not sug- 
gested by anything in the work itself, by the exaggeration of tone and pointing 
up which we expect. In hardly one from a score of such instances is there an 
interpretation which stands alone as convincing. Aware of this, Professor Thomp- 
son asks his reader to consider the total effect, to see how convincing all these 
instances together must appear; and to this the sceptical reader, by no means 
certain on the basis of any passage cited that Melville did in fact set out to deceive 
his gullible public, can reply only that a bundle of weak faggots -_ be stronger 
than a single faggot, but a bundle of weak citations is not. 
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A strong case would be required to prove that most of a supposedly great 
artist’s work is intended as virtually nothing but the disguised expression of 
what Professor Thompson himself calls a sophomoric attitude; and that almost 
all his readers and critics have been made victims, by failing to see this inner 
meaning, of a magnificent hoax. Me/ville’s Quarrel With God does not succeed in 
making such a case. Professor Thompson recognizes the sceptical tendencies in 
Melville, but these must be uneasily compromised with his conviction that Mel- 
ville at last retained the childhood vision of an awful God; on the other hand, 
emphasizing the sense of a malignant power in the universe which Ahab asserts, 
Professor Thompson does not recognize that this sense has meaning and impact, 
religious or esthetic, only when there can be set against it the figure of man 
struggling to understand, to see, and perhaps finally to accept the cosmos with its 
apparent evil and indifference as a parent to himself, a ground for the figure. 

The book’s thesis fails because it takes into account only a part of the meaning 
given in the texts it analyses. Defiance, bitterness, suffering, desire, acceptance 
are all part of Melville’s religious experience as it is revealed in his vision, a vision 
which encompasses man’s struggle between the agony of despair and the agony 
of resignation, between Ahab’s maledictions and Billy Budd’s final “‘ God Bless 
Captain Vere! ”’ Surely this can be said about Melville’s intention and his meaning: 
after and beyond the anguished rebellion and railing, the doubts and the searching 
for outer or inner strength, the disillusion about man and creation’s other marred 
products, is the experience not of sophomoric rage at the power above but of 
human dignity and human tragedy under the force of that awful and mysterious 
power. 


Introduction to Logical Theory. By P. F. Strawson. London: Methuen; 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. Pp. 266. 155. net. 


Reviewed by H. H. Dubs (Oxford) 


Ir is not always recognized that, during the last generation, logic has progressed 
in much the same way as in the modern period have the sciences and mathematics. 
The older Aristotelian logic is inadequate for dealing with certain types of reason- 
ing, so that newer and more powerful types, which use a symbolism borrowed in 
part from mathematics, have been developed. This book may be an indication 
that this newer logic is coming of age, for here we find a competent symbolic 
logician turning upon these newer logics and pointing out certain of their 
inadequacies. 

As a concise and good account of these newer logics, this book is excellent. 
In its first 150 pages there is provided a careful statement of their meaning and 
their logical development. Instead of burdening the reader with the elaborate 
developments of these logics, it gives him a precise and excellent account of their 
fundamentals, stated in such a progressive manner that any careful thinker, even 
if he has no prior acquaintance with symbolic logic, will be able to understand 
this newer development. Some sixty pages are devoted to a careful and progressive 
introduction to the fundamental ideas and methods underlying symbolic logic. 
There is no better introduction to this new science than this book. It is, however, 
not easy reading, for each of these concise sections must be mastered before going 
on to the next one. Few concessions are made to lazy readers. The book can be 
recommended highly to the intelligent man who wishes to understand what the 
newer logic is about and how it operates, as well as to the honours student in 
philosophy. 

The second part of the book, the eighty pages in Chapters VI to VIII, is, how- 
ever, the really important part. Having previously accustomed the reader to the 
exact meanings provided in modern logic, Mr Strawson turns to the older 
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Aristotelian logic and to ordinary non-formal reasoning, examining how far the 
newer logic can be applied to those fields. The result is highly illuminating, both 
for the nature of ordinary speech and concerning symbolic logic. In its exposi- 
tion of the Aristotelian logic and of the assumptions made in the four types of 
Aristotelian categorical propositions, this book is excellent. Here there are also 
exhibited certain serious blindnesses and mistakes made by some symbolic logicians 
in their endeavours to accommodate their type of logic to ordinary speech. These 
pages deserve careful study by logicians. 

The last chapter, entitled “‘ Induction,” does not pretend to cover this large 
subject. Instead it indicates certain common errors of thinking concerning that 
subject. It is especially good in its discussion of “ probability,” pointing out 
that a relative frequency generalization and incomplete evidence for a generaliza- 
tion are not the same thing (p. 240). The author, however, does not understand 
the nature of scientific induction, for he accepts uncritically the statement that in 
a laboratory a general fact can be established by a single test (p. 247). No careful 
scientist will accept a test that has not been repeated by another and critical experi- 
menter. It is, then, not so surprising that the author should feel hopeless about 
induction, declaring that there are no precise rules of general application for the 
assessment of evidence (p. 248), and that he accepts the prejudice, ‘‘ one cannot 
establish a principle of argument by an argument which uses that principle ” 
(p. 260), in spite of the circumstance that he has not examined all possible principles 
of argument. Deductive logical reasoning forges unbreakable chains of inference, 
which, however, have nothing in themselves to which they can be attached, 
except to other similarly unattached chains. Even the best chains are of little use 
until some immovable place of attachment is provided. For practical purposes, 
deductive logic is consequently subsidiary to inductive logic. This problem is 
nowhere grasped. We may perhaps, however, pardon a deductive logician, who 
wields effectively a keen scalpel of criticism amidst the many complexities and 
niceties of his subject, when he fails to deal equally well with inductive logic. 

The most illuminating deficiency of this book, which perhaps indicates the 
nature of modern symbolic logic, is that nowhere is there considered or even 
mentioned the original purpose of logic, namely that of criticizing the correctness 
of reasoning. Putting an argument into syllogistic form is still the best method of 
revealing its deficiencies and of discovering its presuppositions. Unfortunately 
Aristotle made an incomplete analysis of the syllogism, failing to state all of its 
premises and all of its forms. Modern logic has tacitly used new kinds of syl- 
logisms, but, in hastening to elaborate its conclusions, has failed to state its own 
presuppositions. For example, there is nowhere found in this book a complete 
statement of the canon of substitution (partly stated on p. 35), which is used in 
the substitutional syllogism fundamental to the new logic. The only method 
actually used in checking the correctness of the reasoning in symbolic logic has 
been that of “ inspection,” a vaguely defined and easily slipshod process. We 
must conclude that, while this book is outstanding in its exposition of and in its 
criticism of symbolic logic, it fails to penetrate to genuinely fundamental problems. 


The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption. By Emil Brunner. Trs. 
by Olive Wyon. London: Lutterworth Press. Pp. x + 386. 25s. 
Reviewed by R. Nicol Cross (Bookham) 


THE second volume of Brunner’s Dogmatics is an impressive addition to his 
already published writings, being a systematic exposition of his theology as it 
relates to the Creation, Man, the Divine Providence and Government of the 
World, Redemption and Christology. It exhibits his convinced orthodoxy as 
regards the major Christian doctrines and his deviations on the minor. Most 
chapters are supplemented by important and valuable appendices. 
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Revelation, Personalism, Faith, are the three fundamental categories in his 
religion and theology, the Scriptures being the vehicle and norm of revealed 
truth. The starting point is God “as he is in himself,” the Triune God, existing 
in eternity, with absolutely nothing outside him or correlative to him. Desiring 
communion he creates or “ posits ” the finite spatio-temporal universe, giving it a 
reality “‘ over against himself,” yet always and altogether dependent on him but 
in no way impairing his transcendence. Creation is a mystery surpassing our 
rational categories. Reason is the faculty by which we know and understand the 
structure and laws of the spatio-temporal world and within this realm we must 
accept the proper jurisdiction of the sciences and therefore the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion. If Brunner be right that God’s purpose in creation was that he might have 
creatures who could freely respond with love to his love, it may seem strange to 
us that he did not “ posit” man immediately but preferred to create primordial 
matter with a succession of animal species from which man only emerged by stages. 
Biblical revelation surely assumed a very different method and time-scale. But 
all the way through Brunner cannot avoid using reason to determine what in the 
Bible constitutes the authentic revelation and what is only the result of an erroneous 
and temporary world-view.- So the Genesis story of the descent of the human race 
from ‘‘ Adam in Paradise ” becomes mythology and the Fall unhistorical. 

One might also suppose that, as God is “‘ unconditionally free ” and unhampered 
by anything outside himself, he might rightly be held responsible for the unethical 
mechanism of evolution with its ceaseless internecine warfare, cruelty and suffer- 
ing, but Brunner’s doctrine is that God is “‘ above responsibility ” and not subject 
to moral judgements, which apply only as between creatures. 

Eventually man arrives, “ made in the image of God,” possessing reason, a 
limited freedom and moral responsibility, and thus distinct from the animal 
creation. In its theological aspect Brunner’s doctrine of man is a serious simplifica- 
tion of the empirical realities and facts, for he is under the sway of an abstract 
conception of man, as universally sinful. Sin is defined as “ rebellion” and 
“ apostacy ”; it is also a state of “ alienation from God,” due to a hereditary and 
social infection with sin from membership of the race. The stages of physical 
and mental development from the primitive up, or from childhood up, with their 
degrees of ignorance, error and freedom, make no difference for this theology; 
neither virtue nor merit, nor the fact that throughout history the dim multitudes 
of men, women and children have patiently and heroically borne hardship and 
suffering and done their best according to their lights, makes any theological 
difference. All are sinners and “‘ under God’s wrath,” though his image in them 
is never wholly destroyed. Most of the suffering in this world is attributed to 
sin and the punishment is deserved; which is an extreme statement. All this of 
course is Calvinism, according to which morality and good works have no saving 
virtue with God; nor dare we question the justice of his appointments and laws, 
for he transcends the human order and all our judgements. 

It is on the basis of this depressing and unrealistic estimate of human nature with 
its inherent incapacity not to sin—non posse non peccare—that the scheme of divine 
Redemption is built up. Apparently God’s entire interest and constant concern 
is with man as rebellious sinner—a cheerless object with no redeeming feature. The 
other constituents of complete personality, the aspiration and struggle for Truth and 
Beauty, do not come into the picture at all. Brunner’s doctrine of Redemption 
is, substantially, the traditional Christian doctrine with which we are familiar, 
derived from the special Revelation contained in the Old and New Testaments. 

In the former we see God progressively revealing himself through the history 
of ‘‘ the Chosen People,” its Law and Prophecy, with which under the direction 
of his Providence World-history conspires, till it reaches its culmination and goal, 
in the fullness of time, the Kairos, in the Incarnation. The New Testament is 
the record of this central drama of world history in which God the Eternal Son 
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comes into human history in the person of Jesus Christ, the God-Man, who lives, 
dies on the Cross, and, having thus made atonement for the sin of the whole world 
and won the victory over evil and death through the Resurrection, returns into 
the mystery of God in heaven whence he came. In this scheme the death on the 
Cross is the supreme demonstration of God’s love, while its function of atonement 
is said to be necessary as the condition of divine forgiveness and reconciliation 
lest man should be misled and take too light a view of sin. 

There is a learned discussion of the two natures in Christ, in which the Adop- 
tionist, Sabellian and Arian theories are rejected in favour of the Church’s dogma 
of the Eternal Son, distinct from the Father, “ true God and true Man,” but how 
it can be so is declared to be beyond our understanding and our province. At 
any rate neither the Virgin Birth nor the resurrection of the body and the empty 
tomb are involved in the drama. These are discarded as legendary, as is also the 
visible Ascension in Luke’s Gospel. While Brunner is of the mind that anthropo- 
morphism and mythologizing must play a part in religion he is very critical of the 
lengths to which Bultmann goes in his de-mythologizing, where much of the sub- 
stance of the Christian Faith is described as mythological. 

Brunner’s answer to the very interesting question as to the grounds of accept- 
ance of the Faith is that it is based (1) on the Apostolic Witness to Christ and 
(2) on the personal experience of the believer that in Christ he encounters God, 
finds God personally present. On which we would only remark that he has 
himself discarded elements in the witness of the Apostles, in this respect appar- 
ently making reason the criterion of the revelation and the arbiter ot faith in it, 
and as to “ experience,” there is nothing so various and fallible or more subjec- 
tively interpreted and conditioned by the ideas and beliefs, the apperception-mass, 
already in possession of the mind, including the general world-view to which 
Brunner himself ascribes much influence on theological attitudes. 

Contrary to Barth’s teaching he admits there 7s “ Natural” Religion and theo- 


logy, but it gives “‘ no knowledge of the true God,” and one must infer from his 
restriction of Revelation to the Scriptures and of personal salvation to faith in 
Christ on the part of those “‘ whose eyes God has opened ” that the adherents of 
other religions, and the vast multitudes of humans who never heard of Christ, 
die in sin outside the Kingdom—a result which violates our reason, common 
sense and deepest instincts, and seems to be the reductio ad absurdum of this theology. 
No doubt admirers of the Dane would reply, ‘‘ Credo quia absurdum.” 


God and the Unconscious. By Victor White, O.P. London: The Harvill 
Press. Pp. xxv + 277. 2IV. 
Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks (Gt. Lever, Bolton) 


THAT this book is a collection of essays and addresses delivered at various times 
and to different audiences in no way detracts from its importance. ‘There has 
for a long time been need of a book on the psychology of C. G. Jung by a theo- 
logian of standing whose interests include both realms. Fr White has succeeded 
admirably in bringing the two disciplines together with a keen appreciation of 
their differences and their affiliations. The book gains greatly in value because 
the author has been able to include a Foreword by Jung himself which is among the 
most valuable essays for English readers on the relation of theology and psy- 
chology. Those who, in the past, have found it difficult to assess in the develop- 
ment of Jung’s thought his exact evaluation of religion should take an early 
opportunity of reading this short essay. Its value is increased by yet another 
essay, this time by Fr Gebhard Frei, who is Professor of Comparative Religion 
and Psychology at Schéneck-bei-Beckenreid, Switzerland. This Appendix, as 
Fr White calls it, is one of the best compressions of Jung’s method and teaching 
which the present reviewer has had the good fortune to discover, and it has the 
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further importance that it includes recent material exchanged in the form of 
letters between Fr Frei and Jung himself. The addition of a Glossary makes this 
a real contribution to an understanding of an empirical method and a theory which 
are likely to contribute more to the understanding of religion than any other 
scientific contribution in recent times. 

The value of Jung’s work is estimated in Fr White’s own chapters. Ranging 
as they do from essays published by the Guild of Pastoral Psychology to those of 
the Eranos Jahrbuch and including the much discussed talk Fr White gave on 
“The Dying God” in the B.B.C.’s Third Programme, these chapters show 
what value is being placed on analytical psychology by one of the best known 
of English Thomists. The author’s exposition of “ Aristotle, Aquinas and 
Man ” and the following chapter on “ Revelation and the Unconscious ” are a 
noteworthy re-introduction of St Thomas to the psychological world. That the 
Christian Faith is often intellectually beneath contempt cannot be maintained 
in the face of these chapters, nor indeed can some of the prevailing ten- 
dencies to identify or to confuse the functions of the psychiatrist and the priest 
withstand the force of the argument in the chapter on “ The Analyst and the 
Confessor ”—a theme which is also treated in the chapter on “ Psychotherapy 
and Ethics.” Here Fr White makes it abundantly clear that “the priest is no 
more a satisfactory substitute for the analyst than the analyst is a satisfactory 
substitute for the priest.” As against the psychological determinism of our 
time which seeks to explain sin by confusing it with psychological disorders, we 
are urged to ask of psychotherapy, not that it should make us “‘ good” nor even 
that it should make us “‘ normal” (a term that too often remains undefined in 
psychological discussions), but that it should help us “‘ to achieve a greater freedom 
through a better knowledge of our necessity and compulsions. We must decline 
to be ‘ made’ anything by psychotherapy: we want to be helped to be able to 
make or mar ourselves.” ‘That is well said. And it is reinforced in another essay 
where Fr White says that psychological analysis is seldom successful unless it is 
able to bring about something that closely resembles what the theologians know 
as metanoia, a change of mind and with it a change in the patient’s moral valua- 
tions and behaviour. To suppose that a man can be treated psychologically 
without its affecting his religion is as erroneous as supposing that his religion has 
nothing to do with his psychological condition. But perhaps the chapter which 
will interest the general reader most deeply is that from which the book takes its 
title, “The Unconscious and God,” a paper made up of the notes of lectures 
delivered both in Oxford and America. In his brief history of the numerous 
books which have made the concept of the ‘“‘ unconscious ” familiar to us, Fr 
White does not include (indeed, very few such “ bibliographical” accounts do 
include it) a book written by Dr W. L. Northridge as long ago as 1924, Modern 
Theories of the Unconscious. This is but a slight omission, though it gives your 
reviewer the opportunity of reminding readers of a contribution that has long been 
out of print. Those who have been interested in such works as Livingstone Lowe’s 
study of symbolism in the poetry of Coleridge, The Road to Xanadu, or more 
recent studies of archetypal imagery by Maud Bodkin will find Fr White’s 
approach to symbolism of the greatest interest. The book successfully achieves 
its object and in doing so will further enhance the reputation of its author. 


The Subtle Knot: Creative Scepticism in Seventeenth-Century England. By 
Margaret L. Wiley. London: George Allen and Unwin. Pp. 303. 25s. 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Macclesfield) 
Ir is not easy to be fair to this book. The author has chosen a good subject, and 


she has something she earnestly wishes to say. But she is neither a historian nora 
philosopher; her analysis is inadequate and is not based on sufficient knowledge 
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of historical development. Her thesis is that in the seventeenth century men 
realized the limitations of human reason, not as a barrier but as a challenge to faith 
and further enquiry; that existence presented itself tc them as duality and paradox, 
to be transcended by a creatively good life rather than by argument; that in the 
eighteenth century, so she says, this fruitful tension was relaxed; and that only so 
far as we ourselves recover it at the present day shall we resolve our religious, 
zsthetic, philosophical and moral dilemma. She quotes from the writings of five 
notable Englishmen of the seventeenth century, Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Baxter, Jeremy Taylor and Glanvill, but with little comprehension of their 
historical background or the framework of their thought, so that they all seem 
much alike; all are fitted into the same mould of nescience, dualism, etc., and 
theological convention is sometimes mistaken for subtlety. Three long intro- 
ductory chapters on the a history of thought are filled with an industrious 
mosaic of quotations from Victorian and more recent handbooks on literary 
history; she relies far too much on secondary—sometimes trivial—sources for her 
material. She dismisses the eighteenth century as inferior to the seventeenth, 
and does not realize that there was merely a change in the battle-ground. 
Her suggestions for facing the modern situation hardly seem to meet the real 
problems. And what can one make of a writer who, under the heading of the 
Middle Ages (which begin for her with the first century A.p.), first puts Origen, on 
the authority of Eugene de Faye, in the second century, though he died about 254; 
jumps to Augustine’s “‘ scepticism,” quoting nothing from Augustine, but only 
the opinions of Owen, Patrick and Lovejoy; next gives a paragraph on Arnobius, 
on the sole authority of a magazine article of 1921, which she has mis-read, so that 
she makes him later than Augustine (she also calls hitn “‘ mediaeval”); and then 
on to Abelard, or rather to the opinions of Owen, Farrar and Michael Roberts about 
Abelard, for Abelard is not allowed to speak for himself? Or who contrasts 
Cudworth and Dryden as representatives of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries respectively, though in fact they were contemporaries, and Dryden died 
in 1700? (Not a word is quoted from either, but we are given the opinions of 
Tulloch and others about them.) Or who, making what claims to be a first-hand 
study of Baxter, cites Reliquia Baxteriana and The Autobiography of Richard Baxter as 
if they were entirely different works ? 

It is with regret that these criticisms are made, for the author has tackled 
an important and rewarding subject, and often makes penetrating comments. 
“* Scepticism,” after all, has several different meanings and consequences; the 
genial scepticism of Montaigne is not the same as the nihilism, leading to 
illumination, of Pascal, and Herbert Spencer’s agnosticism is another thing 
again, and all three may, each in its own way, be “‘creative.” 
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